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FREE THOUGHT ! 
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UNTRAMMELED LIV ES! 


(x), BREAKING THE WAY FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS. 
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- PRICE TEN CENTS. 





LOANERS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Continental Life Building, 
22 Nassau StrEeEET, NEw York. 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 


Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 


ce FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WiLmarta, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


Bankers, 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


—_-- 


The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 








The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
75 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send for it! Let a million 
copies be sown! 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Rochester, N. Y: 


-_—_— 


NOTICE,—Owing to our books having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to Send names and P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 
stamps for postage. 


Send stamp for catalogue, circulars, etc. 
A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 
223 Brown st., Rochester, N. Y. 

TO THE AFFLICTED. 

Having permanently located at Chicago, I am pre- 
pared to treat all classes of diseases both medicinally 
and magnetically. The success I have hertofore met 
with in magnetic treatment is a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Those who cannot come to see me in person should 


write to me sending photograph; but it ia better to 
vome to my rooms if possible. 


D. W. HULL, 
148 W. Washington st., Chicago. 


THE 


Western Rural, 


THE GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H.N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 
TERMS: 
2.50 per Year; 32 in Clubs of Fowr or More. 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 





A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 

** One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Weslern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himseif at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the ueat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.”’ 

The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.’’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY, 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 
A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT To 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rural isa novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a ‘‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago ! 


WHAT ‘* THEY SAY.” 
[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


Six- 


‘“H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * Mr. Lewie 
is just the mao to make it a ‘big thing. *” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mothe> .} 

“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what on: dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.’’ 


[From a Schoo Teacher. | 


‘*T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


Chicago, Tl, 





\ Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 
for One Year for $3.00. 


| Ladies’ Own Magazine. 





THE |ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 


THE WEST, 
AND 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULAR IN 
AMERICA. 





CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 


Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 





OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
AND A 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Laprgs’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 





new volume begins July 1. 


M. C. BLAND & CO., Publishers, 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Mutual BanKug: 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 





Free Competition. 
By Wm. B. GREENE. 


Sixth thousand. Price 5 cents, 


Yours or Mine: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 


and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 
By E. H. Herwoop. 


Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents, 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 
and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 


Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


~~ FREE MONEY, 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


All the above sold wholesale and retail by 
the 


Co-Onérative Publishing Co., 





PRINCETON, MASS. 


— 
TS CD 


RAILROAD IRON, 


KOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO,PEORIA 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON. 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company hese 
bonds are convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe entire line of 70 mites of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars, ‘rng 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connect 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi g 
sippi at Keokuk and Barlington. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interes: OR 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the Drée 


ferred shares. 


Fo. terms upply to 


CLARK, DODGE & UO., 





Corner Wall and William Stre »: 








© 


~~ 


—— 
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The Spiritual Mystery ; 


OR, 


“The New Mola,” 


Ts in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 
thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents. 
It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 
Address, 
Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
THE PROGRESSIVE COMMUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. TRUMAN, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Readit g, 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 

Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 

Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo. cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 

Materialism ; 
Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 

By Dr. L. Buechner, author of ‘* Force and Matter,’ 
‘*Man in Nature,”’ etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents. 

The Childhood of the Wortd ; 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 

By Edward Clodd, F. R. A. 8. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Religion of Humanity. 

By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
Christianity and Materialism Con- 

trasted. 

By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphlet. 15 cents. 

MR, UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization. 

Eighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 

The Religion of Inhumanity,. 
A caustie criticism of “* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

By Frederic Harrison. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism, 


By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 10 cents. 


The Kieclation of Witchcraft to Re- 
ligion. 
By A. C. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 
A Positivist Primer, 

A.series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Being man 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Human- 
ity, in whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose service all other gods ex'st, and te whom 
all the children of men owe Labor, Love and Wor- 
ship. Price 75 cents. 


The Truth About Love; 


A Proposed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 
trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science. Price $1.50 
Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 

ceipt of price, 
Address, 


‘ 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
New York. 





ee 


“DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
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TWENTY YEARS PRACTICE. 





DR. PERKINS 
@an be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
vate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that lam 
the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self a@btise or disease. I chaVenge the combined 
medical faéulty to refute the above statement by suc- 
cessful competition. The symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows: 
Logs of memory, sallow countenance, pains in the 
back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insanity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tifie medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee ifacure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that 1am permanently located at No.9 Fifth 
street. 8. S., Opposite the pubhe square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; afriendly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential, Post box, 1,227. 

‘ Dr. PERKINS, 


JUST OUT. omen 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 
Fulli2mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 





‘It is asplendid book. You may depend upon it.’, 

—Chas. Bradlangh to the Pub r 
[From the “* Daily Graphi¢.] 

‘* Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicalisms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “ Evening Post’’ says, ‘* That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very andacity give it a fatal 


MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 
By SHA ROCCO. . 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 

"0 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
a1. 

It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia. which will be new even to scholars. It is full 
of the deepest research and peeerarer ye TT, 


The Question of Hell: 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
Published and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 











36 Dey street, New York. 
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LADIES’ 


DIBBLA \ANIA for stimulating 
soothing am the MAGIC TAR SA 


introduction: 


Mr. Foster's presence. 


posed to Spiritualism. 


lieve in a spiritual life, 
not go forth in vain,’’ 
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WM. DIBBLEE, 
HAIR DRESSER, 


854 BROADWAY, 


Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR, 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


WM. DIBBLEE’S, 


SPIRITUALISM. 


eee 


ALL ABOUT 


Price 50 cents, postage free. 


For sale, wholesale and reiail, by COLBY & RICH, 
at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass, 


ATEBRASKA STATE REGISTER,—A 
40 column paper, published at the State capital; 
full of Nebraska news; has a Big Chief correspondent, 
who delineates Indian customs, in peace and in war. 
All interested in the great West shouid have it. 
Address, 


85 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 


and everything appertaining tothe business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 


g, JAPONICA for 
LVE for promoting 
the grewth o the hair, constantly on. hand. 
Conéultation on diseases of the Scalp, Monaays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. Mm. till 3 P. Mm. 
Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
at 


No 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
“While making an extended 
tour throngh the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Having confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading papers of the Union. 
reader must bear in mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are on- 
In some instances, we are com- 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and * 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. 
withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
yhenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be ied to be- 
This accomplished, it will | 


The 


Not- 


$150 


WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Address, 
JNO. M. BRADFORD & CO., 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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AT EBRASKA INTELLIGENCE AGEN- 
CWV.—Full information of business openings of 
every kind, iu Nebraska, sent for $1. 
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Publications of Walt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets, 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. SO04pp. 
$3. 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE. Just 
out. 75 cents. 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. Political Essay. Pros 
75 cents. 
Also a few copies of John Burroughs’ NOTES ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 
Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


—_———— ee ee eee 


-ACENTS WANTED 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in- 
ducements, Catalogues sent on application, with 
stamp to pay postage, 

ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 
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THE 
“Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


“Wictor” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Runs very Still. 


HAS A NEW SHUTTLE BUPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE. 
Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The * VICTOR” 8. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


Clairvoyant Medical Practice | 
REMOV AL.’ 








| Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at 137 Harrison Ave.), 
Is now in the beautiful and commodious 


‘Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON. 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
strects. 

MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o'clock a, m., to five o'clock p. m., 
daily. 

DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as heye- 
tofore in curing the sick, 

Patients 1: the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STOREK’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Cbronic 
and Neryous . lseases. will address 





Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 


Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 


at the following liberal prices: 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 


DU bade nape dbm id und ind tone 09.0 009.4:000> o9:6p un o Oe 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin..... -.. 200 
The Principles of Social Freedom................. 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which %......... wide ei yy 
The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
The Scare-Crows of Sexual Slavery................ 2 
Ethics of Sexual Equality............ IVAW Weide shee 25 
Three of any of the Speeches...... iakomeae otcan 50 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 

1. Go to, now, yerich men; weep and how], for your miseries that shall 
come upon yon. 

4. Bebold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your flelds, 
which is kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord. 

Gen. Ep. James, v. 1. 


INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 
SIGNIFICANT MEETING AT ROCHESTER, 
Reported by A. Briggs Davis. 

The second session of the Industrial Congress of the United 
States commenced in Trades’ Union Hall, Rochester, April 
14, and continued four days. This body, it will be remem- 
bered, is Composed of delegates from all departments of or- 
ganized labor in this country, and as such the Congress must 
take rank as the most important gathering of modern times. 
Representing nearly 600,000 organized workingmen, the meet- 
ing for consultation of 63 delegates from the Trades’ Unions 
of the country at this particular crisis is an event of great im- 
yortance to the labor element. The President, Robert 
Schulling, of Ohio, in his opening address, set fourth in a 
most impressive manner the present position and prospects 
both of labor and capital, and dwelt upon the fact that the 
issues were becoming better and better defined by the ag- 
gressions of capital. He came down with force upon the 
press of the country for its cowardice, treachery and indif- 
ference, and stated that out of 500 papers to which he had 
sent a circular requesting publication, but a single one,a 
small German paper in Peoria, Lil., condescended to publish 
it. He recommended the establishment of daily labor 
papers in all cities where there were none. Of the labor 
press he spoke praiseworthily, and especially so of the Work- 
ingmen’s Advocate of Chicago. 

There were present delegates from both the Industrial 
Brotherhood (A. Warner St. John) and the Sovereigns of In- 
dustry (W. H. Farle), of Massachusetts. Both these gentle- 
men made feeling and forcible appeals to the Congress to 
incorporate the distinctive features of their organizations in 
the Constitution of the Congress. But there was an evi- 
dent jealousy of priority or of importance on the part of 
many of the delegates. As important as seemed the con- 
summation of a harmonious union in their fight with mo- 
nopoly, these jarring and jealous delegates seemed bent on 
precipitating the Congress into unprofitable bickering, and 
charges of untruth and ambition were brought against Mr. 
Farle, who sought to effect a working union with the Con- 
gress, 

To the infinite credit of Mr. Earle, your reporter feels 
Called upon to say that his speeches before the Congress, 
at the mass meeting and elsewhere, were medels of force, 


earnestness and candor, and I doubt not made him lots 
of staunch friends and followers. In its declaration of 
principles, the Congress gave no uncertain sound, 


and on the passage of the Inflat on Bill by the United States 
Senate and House, the Congress unanimously passed a reso- 
lution denouncing the measure as iu the interest of the 
bankers and monopolies, styling it ‘he sum of all villain- 
ies.”’ The resolution was afterward telegraphed to the na- 
tional authorities at Washington. Among the resolutions 
Was one recommending aid to the thousand suffering miners 
ofthe West. 


On this point Mr. John Siney, President of the National 
Association of Miners, gave in a closing speech some facts of 
4 startling nature, which brought tears to many aneye. He 
stated that in consequence of a general movement to organ- 
ize among the miners, the * bosses’’ had pretty universally 
turned down the screws still more heartlessly, till at this 
moment fully ten thousand miners 
were actually suffering for the bare necessaries of life. Mr. 
Siney is a Scotchman, aud a man of sound brain, direct, of 
ereat power as a speaker, aud his words left an impress not 
soon to be forgotten. 
trial Congress is composed of the soundest heads and best 
hearts in this nation; and one is impressed with the power 
Which lies at the backs of these stalwart sons of toii which, 
once aroused, can and no doubt yet will ** shake the pillars 
of the commonweal”’ in the event of an actual rebellion. 
And really the cloud blackens and the thunders nearer roll of 
that tinal clash of the moral elements which portends. There 
is now little hope that the great bone and sinew of the nation 


can stave it off—the blind Samson has awakened a little too | 


late, 











of the West and South | 


lu fact, taken as a whole, the Indus- | 


| the state of feeling in Rochester 


crats of Wall street and London might change the character 
of this governmentin aday. But the gathering en masse of 
the representatives of labor must have impressed the said 
autocrats with the toughness and elasticity of the element 


they exp. ct to crush and subjugate. On Thursday evening, 


| April 16, a grand mass meeting was held in the City Hall, at 


which powerful and enthusiastic speeches were made. Of 
among the working people I 
am sorry to have to speak unfavorably. There is a general 
apathy which is anything but cheering to those who are so 
earnestly urging on the advance. Although the Congress 
has been three days in séssion—certainly the most important 
body of representatives ever convened in Rochester—the 
fact only called out an audience of a few hundred, the hall 
being far from crowded, and not a solitary female in it at 
that. Indeed, the Congress pretty generally ignored ‘‘the 
subject sex ’’ all through its deliberations. 

Mr. Horace H. Day, of New York, it is true, tried to in- 
clude the wrongs of women in his speeches and resolutions, 
but he was speedily called to order and ‘* question’’ had to 
be called to choke off discussion. Several members were de- 
termined to the question of woman suffrage, 
and the bare allusion to women in any political capacity 

caused a flutter among the delegates. Though there is an 
order called the Daughters of St. Crispin, composed of work- 
ing women in this city, none of them were present, and so 
farasl know, only three women were at any time attendant 
on the sessions. ‘'woof these were Susan bB. Anthony and 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, of Rochester, each of whom by invitation 
of the Congress, made brief remarks at the closing session. 
Despite the jealousies which precluded a dispassionate con- 
sideration of some most momentous questions, it is my 
opinion that this body will eventually unite with the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, and also with the Sovereigns of Indus- 
try, who are a growing powerin N. EK. Three gentlemen of 
the order were present, Mr. Earle, Pres. of National Coucil, 
Mr. A. H. Kendall and Mr. Powers, of Conn. The Roches- 
ter press treated the Congress with distinguished respect 
and reports were full and candid, but no editorial appeared 
after the first day; this was to be expected. Important re- 
ports on hours of labor and on labor statistics were submit- 
nv ie former of which I herewith present: 

. In consideration of the great moral and social advance- 
sete of the producing classes, experienced since the general 
adoption of the ten hour system, we declare ourselves em- 
phatically in favor of the further reduction of the hours of 
labor from ten to eight. Every rational mind must admit 
that the astonishing improvements in machinery, and even 
the spread and progress of civilization, are, to a large extent, 
attributable to a reduction of the daily hours of labor to ten, 
and that the additional leisure time for warkingmen means 
an increased opportunity for mental culture and social im- 
provement. 


beg 


2d. We are also opposed to the system of working over- 
time, it being an injury to the individual as well as to the 
trade at which he is employed; and we maintain that an 
employer by inducing or compelling men to work overtime 
commits an act of inhumanity. 

5d. We are opposed to the practice of doing piece-work, 
such practice being detrimental to the best interests of the 
workingman and a great obstacle to our cause. 

4th. We are opposed to the practice of working on Sunday ; 
that day should be aday of rest and the time of the working- 
man at his own disposal, and therefore recommend, 

5th. That as factory operatives, 
and horse railroad companies, 
ment, 


the employees of steam 
saloons and places of amuse- 
clerks in stores and others can only secure the reduc- 

tion of their excessive hours of labor by effective legislation, 
such steps be taken to obtain it through proper channels— 
namely, the national, state and municipal governments. 

6th. We would recommend that the contract system be 
abolished on all national, state and municipal works under 
control of the government, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Navy and other officers be held respon- 
sible for any violation of the Eight Hour Law, and that they 
be especially instructed by Congress to employ all workmen 
through the agency of their respective departments, 

jth. We also recommend that this Congress censure Gov. 
Booth, of California, for vetoing the Twelve Hour Bill, which 
was passed in the interest of labor and at the request of the, 
railroad employees of that State. 

Sth. We also recommend that this Congress instruct the 
delegates to hold mass meetings on May 15, 1874, to assist in 
securing the establishment of the principle of the reduction 
of the hours of labor. 
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SOCLALISTIC. 


FREE-LOVE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED. 
LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES. 
S. P. ANDREWS, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—My letter of December, 1872, was not designed 
for publication, as is obvious upon the face of it, and | regret 
that my friend Mr. R. should have been so inconsiderate as 
to print it without consulting me. Had it been intended for 
publication I should have modified its phraseology in more 
than one respect. It was written inthe confidence of friend- 
ship, and betrays a latitide of expression permissible only 
to such confidence. My sole conscious purpose in writing it 
was to characterize two rival doctrines, and I should have 
abhorred to retlect injuriously upon the supporters of either 
doctrine, least of all the unfashionable Kor while 
multitudes of equally sincere people may be found doubtless 
arrayed on either side of this controversy, 
as little doubt that 


Oh, 


there can be just 


sincerity in your direction costs a good 


deal of thoughtless opprobrium, while in mine it wins a good |is woven? I do not 
deal of equally thoughtless popular applause; 


and sincerity 


| that forfeits one’s personal consideration will always argue a 


| higher manhood than 


that attracts it. It 
to admit all this, 
you is 


sincerity is more 
than a duty, 


that my 


itis a pleasure, 


difference with primarily invellectual and 


Certain stragetic movements on the part of the auto.| only derivatively pers nal, 


~ (1) First as to the point in which we are agreed. 





‘the base 
but I repeat | ¢ 
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Your doctrine—if I understand it—is twofold, namely: 
(1) First, that menare de jure exempt from outward liability, 
which is liability to other men, for the indulgence of their 
appetite (2) Second, that they are de facto 
exempt from all inward liability for such indulgence, or 
liability to their own distinctive nature as men. In other 
words, you hold that lam not only under no conventional 
obligation to control my passions, no obligation imposed by 
outward law, but also under no natural obligation to that 
effect, no obligation imposed by my essential human quality. 


and passions; 


To say allin a word: You hold man to be his own law in 


respect to his passions, as well as in respect to his actions: 
provided of course that he doesn’t wound his own ideal, 
or violate good taste. 

(1) Thus your doctrine has both a negative or implicit 
force,.us addressed to the making marriage free by progres- 
sively enlarging the grounds of divorce; and (2) a positive 
or explicit force, as addressed to the making love free, by 
denying its essential subordination to marriage. 

Now I wholly agree with your doctrine on its negative 

merits (1), or in so far as it teaches man’s rightful insubjection 
to other men (1); and 1 wholly disagree with it on its posi- 
tive merits, or in so faras it teaches his actual superiority to 
his own nature (2). 
I am not 
responsible to my fellow-man for the exercise of my appe- 
tites and passions, because on my passive side, the side of 
appetite and passion lam not free, but in palpable bondage 
to my constitutional necessities, to my finite organization, 
or my mineral, vegetable and animal subsistence. And re- 
sponsibility is the attribute not of a bondman but a freeman. 
I remain doubtless for a long while unconscious of my bond- 
age, because in the infancy of my career [ have at most 
only a traditional and not an experimental knowledge of my 
true spirituality of nature, and hence am sure to identify 
myself with my organization, or look upon its proper life as 
my own. But my intellectual day does eventually break, 
and I then perceive with mingled awe and disgust, that 
what I had hitherto reckoned to be freedom and life, was all 
the while a cunningly disguised slavery and death. The 
truth is so, however, whether I perceive it or not. Iam out- 
wardly free only to act, not to suffer or to be acted upon; so 
far accordingly as I am a subject of this latter or passive 
freedom, this freedom to suffer or to be acted upon, my life 
is not outwardly but altogether inwardly constituted or 
energized, and disdains any outward responsibility. Thus 
{ may experience love to any extent my temperament en- 
joins or allows; but so long as I commit no overt act of hos- 
tility to marriage, no one has a particle of right fo complain 
of me. Tothe entire compass of my passionate life or or- 
ganization [I am the subject not of any outward or moral 
law, but of an inward or spiritual law exclusively, a law 
which is one with my race or nature, and determines all 
the issues of my destiny; and however properly therefore 
it may upon occasion subject me to my own unfavorable 
judgment, it at all events renders me superior to the judg- 
ments of other pecple, 

And this brings us to our point of disagreement. 

(2.) lam outwardly free to act, for my physical organiza- 
tion and environment render me s0; and being free lam 
properly responsible to others for the use 1 make of my free- 
dom in their direction. They accordingly insist that [ exer- 
cise my freedom of action within the limits of a disereet 
regard to their personsand property, under pain of forfeiting 
their good will, or incurring their acute resentment. Thus 
my freedom of action is essentially limitary not absolute, 
It is limited by my sense of justice, commonly called con- 
science, or the sentiment of duty | feel toward my fellow- 
men. The limitation is often practically inconvenient, is 
often indeed very painful; but it can be persistently resisted 
only at the cost of my spiritual manhood, only at the cost of 
my personal degradation below the level not merely of hu- 
man but of brute nature, and my assimilation to devils. 

Evidently then my personal freedom—my 
action—is not in itself athing to be proud of. 
purely finite, 


freedom of 
It is at best a 
that is to say, moral or voluntary freedom, 
consisting in my ability to obey or disobey an outward law, 
and realize, if I please, a certain mid-career, a certain earthly 
success, in conciliating the warring extremes of heaven and 
hell, or duty and inclination; and its ideal consequently in 
human character is prudence or worldly wisdom. Now how 
do you account for this inveterate finiteness of the human 
personality? Why should my personal freedom, my con- 
scious selfhood, confess this essentially limitary quality ? 
The fact seems to me wholly unaccountable but in one way, 
and that is onthe principle that my personal life or conscious- 
ness is essentially subservient to a higher because spiritual 
or divine life in my nature identical with what we call 
SOcIETY among men; and is contingent therefore for its 
character upon the measure of practical obedience or diso- 
bedience I pay to the social spirit. I call this higher life 
God's life in my nature, as opposed to the life I feel in myself 
and call mine, because | manage to realize the one only in so 
far as | mortify the other. That is to say, I give up my out- 
ward life or freedom, which is my freedom to act from my- 
self as a centre, or to consult only what makes for my 
worldly welfare, and I find as | do s0 an inward life—a spirit- 
ual freedom—making itself over to me, which is unspeakably 
satisfying, which is in fact so unlike everything I haye 
hitherto called my life, that | cannot help pronouncing it 
literally divine and infinite. I dare not call this life mine of 
course any more than yours, since it is a life in our nature 
exclusively, and not in ourselves; and yet it is so intimately 
near and precious to me as to make my own proper life (and 
yours) seem utterly worthless and odious in the comparison. 

Now what is the warp upon which this life 
nature— 


of God in our 
-that is, in you, and me, and all men quite e — illy— 
hesitate 
suffering, or 


to say: the warp of 
suffering for Atel pt sake, 
which is mere hypocritical or dramatic suffering 

counterfeit coin of the flesh which the Roman 
‘atholig or other pietist pays to his idol in lieu of the pure 
gold of the spirit, when he would 
conceit of his own merit—but 
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Not voluntary 


of course, 


inspire it with a favorable 


rational or helpless suffer 
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ing, originating in what used to be called a conscience of sin, 
meaning thereby a hearty contempt of one’s-self,and inflamed 
by the endless labor it costs to get away from that self, or 
live down the monstrous superstition of a possible personal 
worth or private righteousness in us. 

Of course every one must here bear witness for himself 
alone. We are now dealing with the realm of our inward 
being—of our true freedom or individaality—where we dwell 
in direct contact with the highest, and disallow all media- 
tion. ButIdo not hesitate to affirm for myseif that I ex- 
perimentally know no freedom but that which is here indi- 
cated as pure human, being a freedom of illimitable inward 
disgust with my own and if need be every man’s per- 
sonal pretensions. I relish my woral or outward free- 
dom, my freedom of finite action, as much asany man. I 
relish it so very much indeed that I doubt not it would soon 
run my head into a noose, if it were not perpetually belied by 
this more living or spiritual freedom within. The two things 
cannot co-exist in the same bosom but as substance and 
shadow, life and death. The one sensibly finites me, the 
other expands my consciousness to infinitude. The more I 
prize my moral freedom, or freedom of outward action, and 
identify myself with it, the more my life is finited or con- 
centered upon my petty person. The more I prize my 
spiritual freedom, or freedom of inward reaction, and prac- 
tically identify myself with it, the more my life is infinited 
or socialized, until at last it becomes so transfigured into uni- 
versal dimensions, as to make me feel myself almost sensibly 
blent with the life of my race or nature, which is God. 


Understand me. The distinctive badge of our nature 
hitherto has been passion not action, suffering not enjoy- 
ment, in order to base a truiy human consciousness in us, or 
separate us from the animal. Rather let me say it has been 
action inspired by suffering, since our natural infinitude or 
divinity has been almost wholly swamped in our mineral, 
vegetable, and animal beginnings; and has only come to con- 
sciousness in the person of one man in history, who yet real- 
ized in such amplitude its power to sanctify all men, that he 
could say to a petty thief who shared his cross: This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. In short passionate and 
not rational action has been the inevitable law of human 


life, the indispensable condition of its eventual extrication- 


from the mud and slime of its finite maternity. Thus no 
man has been great in history, with a truly human greatness, 
who has not won his way to it through suffering; that is, by 
painfully subjugating the rampant hell of his merely per- 
sonal ambition and aspiration to a tranquil inward heaven 
of just and equal relations with his fellow-man. And to be 
blind to this great fact is to be blind in my opinion to the 
total Divine worth and significance of human nature. 


Now it is precisely here as it seems tome that your doc- 
trine avouches its signal incompetency as a law of human 
life. The doctrine stamps itself indeed fundamentally 
vicious, in that it utterly ignores this profound subserviency 
which what is personal or particular in us has always been 
under to what is human or universal; and so practically sub- 
verts our natural dignity, or declares it undivine. You con- 
ceive—such at least is the logic of your position—that our ap- 
petites and passions are a direct Divine boon to us, intended 
to enhance our personal enjoyment and power, and to that 
extent relieve our existing prison-house of its gloom. I deny 
this with all my heart. Jam persuaded that they are given 
to us in no positive interest whatever, as they are given for 
example to the animal to constitute his feeble all, but ina 
distinctly negative interest, or with a view to disgust us with 
our prison-house, or finite heritage, and stimulate us to de- 
mand a new birth more consonant with our spiritual or 
race-traditions. Thus I can’t for the life of me figure to my- 
self what free love means, unless it be one of two things: 
either, 1. A freedom to love promiscuously, which isa mere 
speculative freedom equivalent to lust, and therefore dis- 
owned by the universal human heart; or else 2. A freedom 
to desecrate love, orreduce it to animal proportions, by di- 
vesting it of an exclusively marriage-hallowing. But no 
man, least of alla man of your great sense and decency, will 
contend for the former alternative; so that the latter alone 
needs to be considered. 


COMMENTS AND REPLY, 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


The courteous, kindly and generous remarks of Mr. JAMES 
in the opening of the preceding letter, would disarm at once 
every disposition what might otherwise have existed toward 
an acrimonious criticism of his views. It is far more con- 
genial to my feelings to enter upon the ground of mutual 
investigation in the common field of the search after truth, 
than to be bandying phrases or hunting for pungent weapons 
of verbal offense to be hurled at a supposed enemy; or even 
to be training the heavy artillery of a crushing logic against 
hostile intrenchments. Still I do not propose to abandon 
the advantage of utter frankness which the past relations of 
Mr. JAMES and myself have authorized between us. The 
fortiter in re may, I hope, be retained without, hereafter, any 
sacrifice of the suaviter in modo. 

It is a task of no little difficulty to reply adequately to a 
letter of this kind. Apart from the occult nature, broad 
scope and intrinsic importance of the subject-matter, and 
apart from the eminent ability and subtle originality of Mr. 
JAMES in the treatment of whatever subject he handles, 
there are great incidental difficulties. His points of view 
are so transcendental and so original in their transcendental- 
ism, his absence of preliminary definitions (for example he 
never tells us what he means by marriage), his assumption of 
a scope of knowledge on:the part of his readers which most 
readers are destitute of, and, finally, his novel and sometimes 
confusing and almost blindingly brilliant individuality of 
style, including a system of ‘echnicalities peculiarly his 
own, conspire to make a tangled mass of obstacle. He is one 
of the easiest of writers to trea! adversely and to put conclu- 
sively in the wrong, by simply assuming that he means what 
other mortals would mean by the use of the same language; 
but one of the very most difficult to treat candidly, and first 
disinvolve, and then estimate fairly. 


a sense, whose amity is more to be dreaded than his enmity. 
He noeds an interpreter when he addresses himself to others 
than his own admiring acolytes; and I could wish that he 
had one at hand in whom he might more confidingly rely 
than in me; but, under the circumstances, I must occasion- 
ally take the liberty (and I sincerely apologize for doing so) 
of restating Mr. JAMES, in my own words, for the sake of 
my readers, or of saying to them, in other language, what I 
understand him to mean. 1 will add, however, that I have 
so long and so loviugly pored over his writings, and have 
been myself so instructed by them, that I feel some confi- 
dence in my ability to apprehend him rightly; and that I 
hold myself completely subject to his correction wherein I 
may have failed todo so. A writer who talks of freedom to 
suffer, and man’s actual superiority over his own nature, and 
underscores these phrases as containiNg the gist of his 
thought, needs as friendly an interpretation as Christ’s words 
when he teaches us to hate father and mother for the truth’s 
sake. Whosoever wishes to understand may have to labor 
hard to succeed; and whosoever wishes to cavil may readily 
do so. 

[lL also take the liberty to insert numbers indicating para- 
graphs and subjects in Mr. JAmgs’s letter for ease of refer- 
ence. | 

The second branch of Mr. JAMEs’s definition of what he 
conceives to be the doctrine of the free lovers, what he calls 
“our point of disagreement,’’ and which I have marked, 
where it is severally restated, by the figure (2), is that they— 
that I, for example—hold myself ‘‘ exempt from all inward 
liability’’ to my ‘‘own distinctive nature as man,’’ for the 
use I make of my passional nature. Now what he means 
here to state, I take to be that he supposes me and all those 
who think with me on this subject, to have cast off deliber- 
ately and as an intellectual conclusion, all deference what- 
soever to conscience, to our sense of right, or of inherent and 
essentigl law regulating the proprieties of conduct, and all 
deference to the needs or behests of our own superior spirit- 
ual natures. I assure our readers (his and inine), with some 
misgivings as to their ability to credit me, that this is what 
Mr. JAMES does reaily mean to say. I could not myself be- 
lieve it upon the strength of any single formal statement, 
and would have accepted the theory, rather, that I was dull 
of understanding and did not comprehend him, except that 
by his reiterations here, and by recurring to his more elabo- 
rate presentation of his views in his previously published 
letter, 1 am constrained to know that this otherwise sane 
and even wise writer and thinker, does, in his heart, suppose 
that bald stultification is the characteristic of a group of 
philosophers who are not, certainly, in other respects, abso- 
lute fools. 


It was this sort of thing which in my previous critique I de- 
nounced as balderdash. Itake back the offensive word and 
will merely say, that any such supposition as this is merely a 
figment of the imagination of Mr. JAmEs. Nearly every 
word he utters so forcefully and characteristically, although, 
sometimes, somewhat mystically, of the normal career and 
graduation of the human character aud of society, out of a 
lower and sensuous life into a higher and spiritual life, is 
such that I entirely accord with it, affirm it in my teachings 
from time to time, with all the powers that I possess, and 
aim to ultimate it by every legitimate means in myself, in 
those about me, and in society at large. It is for holding and 
promulgating just these views that I have in the midst of 
seeming dissention and inability to be myself comprehended 
by him, ever loved and cherished the noble type of person- 
ality which I always gladly recognize in him, and it grieves 
me more than I can express, that such a man and with other- 
wise lofty powers of comprehension, could so far misappre- 
hend me as to attribute to me what my nature would 
prompt me to denounce with him as akin to a doctrine of 
devils. When peopie willfully misunderstand me, I some- 
times take no pains to explain; and perhaps I have even at 
times couched my doctrines in such terms, that my assail- 
auts should seem to be successfully gratifying their malig- 
nity, while l have known that they were biting a file in at- 
tacking my positions; but whenever, as now, I am convin- 
ced that there is an honest attribution to me of opinions 
that I and my co-doctrinaires, so far as 1 know, utterly re- 
pudiate, I hasten to remove, so far as lieth in me, every 
possibility of a continued misunderstanding. 


What possible ground has Mr. JAMES or any body 
for assuming that I or any set of representative free lovers 
have ever pronounced in favor of the emancipation of man- 
kind from their own consciences, from the sense of justice to- 
ward all others, or from the claims of their own higher 
natures? My understanding of the subjects is that they, of 
all people, are precisely the champions of those higher men- 
tal qualities and states; and, that if they sin at all, it is in their 
readiness to trust too much to the elevating and regulative 
potency of just those elements. If we understand ourselves, 
this is the only quarrel we have with the community at large; 
and we are the representative people of just those things 
which Mr. J AMES supposes we have cast overboard. His indict- 
ment of us is 1.0 other than a subtle and highly spiritualized 
repetition of the same estimate of us and our doctrines, which 
the common vulgar herd of crude, undeveloped, and them- 
selves merely passionally organized people, attribute to us, 
in a purely external and unspiritualized way. * It holds cur- 
iously, the same relation, asa mistake, to the common vul- 
gar blunder of the people, which Swedenborg’s, and if I 
understand him aright, Mr. JAmeEs’s idea of marriage holds 
to the common external legal understanding of it. The 
blunder of the vulgar public, partly innocent and natural 
misapprebension, and partly malignant perversion, has long 
ceased to astonish or disturb me; but the rarefied and atten- 
uated and transcendental mistake of our present learned and 
acute critic is a psychological curiosity on the one hand, and on 
other a startling surprise. 

Now, the doctrine of free love is not even anti-marriage 
in the external or legal sense of the term, any more than the 
doctrine of free worship in our churches is anti-worship; 
certainly, therefore, it is not anti-marriage in respect to the 





He is one, therefore, in| 


| spiritual conception of marriage entertained by Mr, JAMEs. 











It is simply opposed to the legal imposition of marriage as a 
uniform and compulsory mode of adjusting the sexual 


relations of society, and may be said perhaps to be 
equally opposed to the dogmatic imposition upon 
all of us, of precisely Mr. JAMeEs’s idea, or any- 


body’s idea of spiritual marriage. It is simply and wholly 
the doctrine of *‘ hands off,”’ or of remitting the jurisdiction 
of the subject to the parties concerned; of freedom to marry 
externally and by express contract for those who desire so 
to marry; of freedom to be married ever so closely and ex- 
clusively, in the spiritual sense, for those who believe in it 
and desire it; and of equal freedom for those who believe in 
neither, to regulate their love relations in accordance with 
whatever ideas they do entertain. The doctrine pronounces 
absolutely nothing with regard to the truth or falsehood of 
any of those ulterior doctrines, put simply prohibits the in- 
terference of anybody with the affairs of others, in this re- 
spect, for the purpose of enforcing their own individual or 
collective beliefs. The whole doctrine of free love is, there- 
fore, rigorously contained in what Mr. JAMeEs defines as the 
negative side of that doctrine. It has no other side what- 
ever; and upon this side of the subject, Mr. James affirms 
that he is infinitely in accord with us. The other side of the 
doctrine—what he calls the positive side, and attributes to 
us—is, as I have previously said, purely a figment of his own 
imagination, and would be as abhorrent to me, if I recog- 
nized it as really existing anywhere; as it is or can be to 
him. 


I have said that free love has no positive side in MR. 
JAMES’S sense. It is a purely negative doctrine, or merely 
the doctrine of “ hands off.” This is as true of it as it is of 
Protestantism, which is negatively a denial of the authority 
of Rome, but which may be positively stated as the right of 
private judgment in matters of conscience. Every negative 
doctrine or doctrine of ‘mere freedom may be thus counter- 
stated and thrown into positive form; and, in that sense, 
free love may be said to have an affirmative side in the asser- 
tion of the right to be left free; but this is in no measure 
what Mr. JAMEs embraces in his conception of the positive 
side of the doctrine, which is, namely, the assertion of the 
supremacy of the lower and material or animal nature over 
the higher, intellectual and spiritual nature, in the individual 
and in society at large. The inversion which does place the 
lower nature above, I abundantly recognize and deplore as 
an existant fact of the world’s history hitherto, and it is the 
earnest desire to remedy that inversion which makes mea 
free lover—believing that the complete emancipation of wo- 
man would tend especially in that direction; but formulated 
as a doctrine, and put forth by rational thinkers as some- 
thing true or desirable, I have never met with it anywhere, 
and am not aware of its existence. The mere assertion of 
the right of the individual to decide for himself whether be 
will subordinate love to marriage, or marriage to love, is 
neither a denying nor an affirming of the essential subordina- 
tion of either to the other. It is simply an emancipation of 
them both, and in equal degree, from anybody’s dogmatic 
and authoritative decision of that question, and is fully cov- 
ered by that which Mr. JAmes holds, in common with us. 


I have said that on the whole ground really covered by 
free love, Mr. JAMES announces that he is in full accord with 
us. But even here he is laboring under some measure of 
mistake. He more than accords with us. He overstates the 
doctrine. He believes, apparently, in an unbounded license 
for those who are under bondage to their own appetites and 
passions, and holds them exempted from all responsibility, 
on the ground that they are themselves enslaved to those ap- 
petites, and are not, on that account, responsible and ac- 
countable human beings. This is to say that they are free, 
and to be left free, because they are not free—a doctrine to 
which I can only assent in a transcendental, ethical sense. 
This doctrine of freedom without limitations, taken as 4 
basis of social regulation, surpasses everything that free- 
lovers contend for. The doctrine which we affirm is, on the 
contrary, a doctrine of very stringent and rigorous limita- 
tions. It is the doctrine of the freedom of the individual, 
only so long as he does not encroach upon the equal freedom of 
all other individuals. This doctrine, which is feared as 
license, is, when examined, found to be a tremendous two- 
edged sword; inasmuch as while it confers freedom on those 
who deserve it, it authorizes the rigid constraint of just these 
inferior natures who are not entitled to it; for it is they, 
chiefly, who are prone to encroach, and to endeavor to enforce 
their views and desires wpon others. Just those persons, 
therefore, who Mr. JAMES says, with a certain ethical truth- 
fulness, are not responsible, are those whom our doctrine 
holds to a rigorous accountability. The doctrine which 
we propound seems to the thoughtless to be a doctrine 
of license; but it, in fact, tenders freedom only upon 
terms with which none but the very most progressed 
natures are competent to comply: upon the terms, namely, 
of a profound and reverential regard for the freedom of all 
others who in turn do not encroach; and the same doctrine 
authorizes the most rigorous calling to account and the must 
desperate fighting, if need be, in respect to all those who fail 
to come up to the high demands of this chivalric code of mu- 
tual peace and amity. Mr. JAmes’s doctrine, on the con- 
trary, as loosely stated by him, I should pronounce to be 4 
doctrine of real license or authorized licentiousness, if I did 
not bear in mind that he is hardly ever engaged in discussing 
the civil and practical and sociological questions about 
which we are talking, and that he is, as it were, hurried awvy 
even when he attempts politico-social and sociological mat- 
ters, by theimpetuosity and soaring of his genius into the 
empyrean heights of purely transcendental ethics. Freedom 
with him does not here mean therefore the freedom of the 
citizen at all; and what he says would not have the slightest 
practical bearing upon the methods of treating ignoraul and 
aggressive offenders; but he means, I suppose, freedom and 
bondage in a strictly metaphysical sense as affecting the will. 

This whole lower stage of ‘the evolution of mind, in which 
the appetites and passions are dominant and the intellectual 
and spiritual nature undeveloped, is what I denominate 

echnically the {naturismus of mind, whether of the indl- 
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vidual or of the community. The second stage of mental evo- 
jution in which, as Mr. JAMES so aptly expresses it, ‘* my intel- 
lectual day does eventually break,”’ is then what I denominate 
the scientismus; and what Mr. JAMES, in his blind techni- 
cality, calls ‘‘ society ’’near the close of his article (blind, I 
mean, in the sense that he does not sufficiently distinguish 
it as a technicality), and there defines to be the reconciliation 
of that hell of the passions and this heaven of the intellect and 





the spirit, is what I denominate the artismus of the mental 
evolution. 


[ require these technicalities—naturismus, scien- | 





the first sphere—politico-civic—like an ordinary mortal, and 
refers to actual legislation, to take place in Legislature, Con- 
gress or Parliament; but when, a few paragraphs further on, 
he talks of “‘the non-accountability to one's fellow-men for 
the exercise of one’s appetites and passions, because of one’s 
own bondage to the same,’’ he has suddenly, and it would 
seem unconsciously, vaulted up intothe trinismus. He does 
not mean that it would do for any mundane legislature to 
conduct government on that principle; but only that in 
ethical strictness there is no holding ground for the flukes 


tismus and artismus-—-for universological purposes, because the | of the anchor of conscience. 


same principles and the same distribution of principles | 
occur in all the other sciences as well asin social science; and | 
cousequently, in situations where terms derived from social | 
distinctions would be quite inadmissible. I think, also, that | 
these terms, understood and familiarized in this special | 
application of them, will considerably facilitate our mutual | 
understanding of each other in this discussion. | 


At the next turn of Mr. JAMEs’ statement, his conception | 
and mode of expression are so peculiar that I venture to | 
attempt to make my understanding of them understood by | 
the reader. Although he has described the prior, and, as I | 
think I may say, the objective state of the affectional or sen- | 
timental part of the mind,and its stage of evolution,as a state | 
of bondage, and denied to it any freedom, he now speaks of 
it asa state of freedom to act, or, as | think we may say, of 
projective freedom; and he contrasts with this a newer state 
of the affections which is interior, or I think we may say sub- 
jective, to which he attributes another kind of what he de- 
nominates freedom—" freedom to suffer or to be acted upon”’ 
—a freedom to receive mental impressions and revolve them 
subjectively, which we might perhaps call a receptive free- 
dom. ‘** My life is not,’’ he says, ‘‘any longer outwardly, but 
altogether inwardly constituted or energized, and disclaims 
any outward responsibility,’ etc. This distinction is certainly 
well taken tocomplete the metaphysical view of the unismus 
of mind by presenting its objective and subjective sides; but 
neither has it anything to do with the civic relations of indi- 
viduals as covered by the doctrine of free love. Mr. JAMES 
then arrives at and proceeds to define what he supposes to be 
the point of disagreement. This subject I have already con- 
sidered, and have shown that he is wholly mistaken, and 
that no such disagreement exists. 1 will,in a few words, 
however state wherein there are, or probably are, some 
palpable differences between us, 





[ have already done thisin part, in saying that Mr. JAMEs’s 
statement of the crude freedom of individuals is altogether 
too lax forus. Free love with me—and it is generally safer 
to state one’s own views than to assume to represent any 
considerable number of persons—is merely an extension, or 
aspecial application rather, of JOSIAH WARREN’s doctrine 
of the Sovereignty of the Individual, which, when stated in 
full, is always accompanied by a prohibition of encroach- 
ment. It is, therefore, merely a doctrine of the mutual ad- 
justment of relations in freedom between parties mutually 
desirous of doing right, and who recognize their mutual 
equality as a basis. It has no application, therefore, 
to undeveloped parties incapable of the mutual application 
of principles; to the unjust or those who are not disposed to 
live on principle; or, in fine, to any but those who know 
enough and are good enough to apply and live by the prin- 
tiple. In respect to all the rest of mankind I am free to 
regulate my life according to the exigencies of the case, in 
the absence of this readiness on the'r part to adopt and act 
upon a principle of right, regulating freedom If I were the 
Uzar of Russia I should be just as free, unhindered by any 
theory I hold of human rights, to enact and enforce stringent 
laws, according to my judgment of the stage of development 
in that country, as if [held no sociological doctrines whatso- 
ever. Asa political ruler, with power and responsibility for 
social order, I should not be trammeled or hampered by 
sociology or ethics, beyond the legitimate claims of one sphere 
of affairs to influence every other sphere. I might then and 
there enact laws, and be engaged in enforcing them, which I 
night be, here and now, engaged in breaking and encour- 
aging others to break. Even here, as a legislatcr, I might 
favor and help enforce laws politically which, as a social 
agitator, I would treat with contempt and try to induce the 
people to despise. I am no silly doctrinaire, propounding 
theories of life which are wholly impracticable, but simply a 


‘oclal scientist, dealing in social solutions. J. SruaART MILL, |- 


if he had understood Mr. WARREN or me, would never have 
Written his work on “ Liberty’ so loosely worded in limiting 
the right of the State as to have luid himself open to the 
taking fire of JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN; and so Mr. 
JAMES, witha right study of the subject, would not state the 
lob-accountability of crude offenders so wildly. 


Allow me to explain, upon a branch of the subject which I 
am here led into, and which I do not remember ever to have 
eated upon. There are three quite distinct, almost wholly 
different spheres of collective human affairs to be considered, 
Which we may call: 1. The ordinary politico-civic sphere, 
Wainly practical and only slightly scientific—the uwnismus of 
this series; 2. I'he sociologico-ethical sphere, which is rigor- 
°"Usly scientific, adjusting by principles and exact definitions 
the social relations of individuals in society, insofar as they 
desire to know and are ready to regulate their mutuality by 
*Xact knowledge—the sphere of Warrenism, and by deriva- 
lon of free-loveism—the duismus of this series; 3. The 
‘ranscendental ethical sphere, partly practical, spontaneous, 
latural; partly scientific; but, in the major part, sentimental 
‘T artismal; regulating the individual conduct relating to 
‘thers in foro consciencia, or as regards the individual's ap- 
Probation or disapprobation of his own such conduct; in 
‘lew of his own respect for the MostHigh—which last is the 
‘rinismus of this series. 


It is in this last, or trinismal sphere, that we find Mr. 
JAMES usualy speaking, but not always. Sometimes he is 
‘king in the unismus. But of the dyismus, the scientific 
‘ud truly regulative sphere, he really knows nothiug, and is 
mane to misunderstand anybody who speaks init. He is not 
ways, I Say, in the third sphere. When he talks of “‘ pro- 





‘essively enlarging the grounds of divorce,” he is talking in 


When, in the middle field between these extremes, Mr. 
JAMES attempts to state our doctrine, he wholly fails, for 
want of the habit of scientific exactitude. ‘* Your doctrine, 
if 1 rightly understand it, is,’’ he says, ‘‘ two-fold, namely: 
First, that men are de jure exempt from outward liability, 
which is liability to other men for the indulgence of their 
appetites and passions; second, etc.’’ Now this is not my 
doctrine, but a perfect caricature of my doctrine, in so far 
as I have ever propounded any doctrine on the subject. I 
do not hold that men are de jure exempt, etc., except condi- 
tionally, the condition being that they know how to abstain, 
and will abstain from eicroachment upon the rights of other 
people—the sovereignty of the individual [only] at his own 
cost—which makes a wholly different thing of the whole 
doctrine. 

The free lover rejoices in any relaxation of civil-marriage 
stringency, any facilitation by legislation of the laws of 
divorce such as Mr. JAMES desires; but we choose to base 
our social agitation on the higher law of individual rights, 
leaving individuals to battle with their legal restrictions as 
they best may; as the abolitionists chose to do, rather than to 
agitate for special ameliorations of the condition of the 
slaves. J'his is in fact the only difference between MR. JAMES 
and us qua this particular question, of the method of arriving 
at more practical freedom. 

I have said that as amere politician or judicial functionary, 
I might myself be engaged, on the lower ground of expe- 
diency and practical necessity,in enacting and enforcing laws 
which, as a sociological writer and agitator, I should be in- 
stigating people to set aside and defy; and I will add, that, 
in this latter capacity, I might be engaged in vindicating for 
individuals or the people freedom to act in ways in which if 
they did act I should wholly and energetically condemn them 
upon the still higher ground of transcendental ethics; and I 
hold still further that any one who caunot understand and 
adjust himself to all these complexities is incompetent to be 
integrally a sociologist. 

The rise of a higher social doctrine in the community is 
like the rise of a new tissue in the development of the body. 
It finds the ground preoccupied by the old, which it has to 
crowd aside to make room for itself. Hence the necessity 
for a conflict; and the same individual may find himself re- 
lated at one moment to the old ina way to enforce duties 
upon him of that order, and the next moment to the new ina 
similar manner. Mrs. WOODHULL, who agitates for free love, 
and the judge and jury who try her, and, if the evidence and 
the law require it, condemn her and send her to Blackwell’s 
Island, are both right; and Mrs. WooDHULL, if empaneled 
ona jury to try one like herself, might bavye, in good con- 
science, to joinin such a verdict against another doing the 
same as she may have been charged with doing. When 
people go to war there is no use in whining over the fact that 
they are liable to get hurt; and a doubleness of duty in dif- 
ferent directions is one of the commonest events of life. I 
simply rejoice that just in this age, and here in America, and 
perhaps in a few other countries, the old civilization has 
grown so rotten and enfeebled that the agitators for the new 
civilization have the advantage, and can defy and conquer 
with less of martyrdom than most other reforms have de- 
manded. 

Now, fortunately, the sociologico-ethical doctrine, that 
which scientifically defines the rights of individuals, recipro- 
cally, in their mutual relations, sexual and otherwise, is 
merely a doctrine regulating reciprocity, and is net binding 
on the conscience of the other party the moment the re- 
ciprocity fails; and that moment the advocate of the doctrine 
is free to fall back upon the lower law and fight it out there; 
although, as a magnanimous policy, he may think it best not 
to avail himself of his privilege—as in political economy the 
free-trader is only bound by his principles, on grounds of 
justice and equity to inaugurate free trade with nations who 
will reciprocate, but he may, as magnanimity or far-reaching 
expediency, deem it best not to stop there. So the Declara- 
tion of American Independence declares certain rights to be 
inalienable, but it proceeds immediately to provide certain 
punishments, consisting of depriving individuals of the exer- 
cise of those very rights. What is meant is, that the rights 
are conditionally inalienable, the condition being that those 
who claim them shall come with{clean hands to do so; not at 
the same instant infringing the same rights in others. The 
South, in the war, demanded, on the ground of right, to be 
let alone; but demanded it for the purpose of enslaving 
others; and so lost her standing in court to make that plea; 
while, yet, the plearemained, abstractly, perfectly good. So I, 
as a free lover, am not bound to accord the freedom to regu- 
late their own conduct, relieved from my interference, to 
any but those who can and will, in good faith and chivalric 
courtesy, leave every other person, their dearest lovers in- 
cluded, equally free. 

As regards all the rest of mankind, they have no right 
whatever under this doctrine, ‘‘which white men are bound 
to respect.’’ I may deem it magnanimous or educationally 
expedient to recognize as free lovers, and to agitate in be- 
half ofj those who are only half born into the doctrine; but 
they have no claims on my conscience to do so. Apart from 
this compact of equitable amity with a handful of people 
who are morally and intellectually competent to appreciate 
a scientific gauge of equity, lam justas free, In conscience, 
if | deem it expedient, as the veriest old fogy, to help in the 
suppression of every deviation from the rigors of the law or 
of Mrs. GRuNby. Iam not, in other words, under any con- 
scientious inability to behave as a good citizen on the lower 
politico-civic ground.) But I deem the new doctrine so in- 


finitely better, so fast as the world can be brought to regu- 
late its conduct bya scientific principle, instead of force, 
that as an agitator for the higher truth the mere legislation 
of the hour takes no rauk in the comparison; and if I find 
myself entangled in the meshes of the contradiction, 1 must 
take my risks and fight it through according to the circum- 
stances of the individual case. 


We come now to the still higher sphere: to the transcen- 
dental ethical sphere, where Mr. JAMES commonly thinks 
and wriies and figures. It is here that he usually talks of 
marriage, and by marriage in this sense I understand him to 
mean : whatsoever right conjunction of the cownterparting 
factors of life; either as abstract principles, or in the realm 
of concrete personality. Marriage in this sense is what I 
mean by trinism, the reconciliative harmony of opposites. 
The idea is Swedenborgian, is Jamesian, is universological. 
In it L believe most religiously; for it | work most assidu- 
ously; to it | would lead all mankind; andin the effort to 
that end I recognize and fellowship Mr. JAMES most heartily. 
He may, and I think probably would, define this spiritual, 
ethical, metaphysical marriage in a technical and somewhat 
narrow doctrinaire sense which | should reject; and here I 
think is another point cf our real differences; and here, to 
make a clean breast of it, I think he may, perhaps, have 
something yet to learn from me. If he accepts the above 
definition, and if he willleave the questicns: What are the 
counterparting factors of life, and What is a right adjustment 
of them, open to free scientific investigation, not imposing 
on the inquirer any doctrinaire interpretation of them, we 
can start fair; and I shall have many words, when the time 
comes, to utter about this matter. 

But it seems to me a pity that Mr. JAMEs with sucha 
meaning of marriage should never notify his readers when 
he passes to and fro, between it and the common vulgar 
idea of statute marriage; the confusion so induced some- 
times seeming to make of his writings a brilliant kaleidoscope 
of mysticism, instead of a bedy of intelligible instruction. 
For example, take this sentence: ‘‘Thus your doctrine has 
both a negative or implicit force, as addressed to the making 
marrtage free by progressively enlarging the grounds of 
divorce; and a positive or explicit force, as addressed to 
the making love free, by denying its essential subordination 
to marriage.”’ 


The word marriage is here used in two senses as if they 
were one; first, in the ordinary sense, and second, to mean 
the true rational adjustment of the relations of love; and it 
is against this last which he identifies first (at least as a 
factor) with ‘‘ society ’’ (meaning the highest ideal well-being 
and true order of society), and then with ‘‘God,”’ the ideal 
personal author of this system of true order, that Mr. JAMES 
supposes the free lovers to be in revolt (in addition to their 
revolt in which he concurs, against the outward restrictions 
of enforced marriage in the lower sense). 

The only solution I can think of (at first [ could think of 
none) of this seemingly gratuitous assumption is this: Free 
lovers do often speak of their relative contempt for mar- 
riage as compared with the claims of genuine affection, and 
Mr. JAMES having the fixed idea in his mind of marriage in 
this kigher sense, asthe permanent meaning of the word, 
has attributed to them a meaning which he weuld have had, 
had he used similar language. But he should know that 
they are not piping in the high transcendental key in which 
he habitually sings or talks. They mean merely that love is 
for them the higher law over statute marriage without love. 
They are not then talking, or thinking, in the least, of 
denying that duty in athousand forms may be a higher law 
still over love; that is to say, over the sensuous indulgences 
of mere love: duty to one’s self if the health is to incur in- 
jury, duty to one’s higher spiritual nature if it is to be 
marred, duty to one’s children if their destiny is involved, 
duty to previous innocent companions and parties implicated 
in one’s act, duty to societv at large and its well-being, duty 
to God or divine law written in the soul demanding integral 
and distributive justice; duty, in a word, to the Most High, 
or that whatsoever it is, which is the highest in each indi- 
vidual soul. Some persons, to be sure, deny duty altogether 
on a ground of metaphysical subtlety, saying that when they 
know what is right, that is their attraction and its doing 
not from duty but from love; but this is merely another 
mode of stating the common idea. 

The mere agitators for free love are for the most part those 
who have not risen to the consideration of the ulterior ques- 
tions involved in the true uses of freedom, anymore than 
slaves struggling for freedom enquire what line of conduct 
they will pursue, or what considerations they will abide by 
in deciding their conduct, when free; and itis a pure gratuity 
to assume that they have decided against any moral course 
whatever. 

Pope puts into the mouth of Eloise the following startling 
words: (Pope’s Poetical Works, vol. i., p. 125.) 


How oft, when pressed to marriage, have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Let wealth, let honor, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her name; 

Before true passion all those views remove: 

Fame, wealth, and honor! What are you to love? 
The jealous God, when we profane his fires, 

Those restless passions in revenge inspires, 

And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 
Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 

Should at my feet the world’s great Master fall, 
Himself, His throne, His world, I'd scorn them all; 
Not Cwsar’s empress would I deign to prove; 

No, make me mistress to the man I love; 

If there be yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistr 2ss, make me that to thee! 
O happy state ! when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law; 

All then is full, possessing and possesed, 

No craving void left aching in the breast: 

E’en thought meets thought, ere from the lips It part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart, 
This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be), 





And once the lot of Abelard and me, 
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higher court of conscience, or as related to ethical truth; 


which, with her, held the from of obedience to God. Read / countries she occunies all grades of life, from the degraded 


the following in this vein: 
Ah wretch! believed the spouse of God in vain, 
Confessed within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, heaven! but whence arose that prayer’ 
Sprung it from piety , or from despair? 
E’en here, where frozen charity retires, 
Love flads an altar for forbidden fires. 
Ll ought to grieve, but cannot as I ought; 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 
I view my crime, but kindle with the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new; 
Now turned to heaven, I weep my past offense. 
Now think of thee, and curse my innocence. 
Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
*Tis sure the hardest science to forget! 
How shall [ love the sin, yet keep the sense, 
And love the offender, yet detest the offense’? 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how distinguish penitence from love? 
Unequal task! a passion to resign, 
For hearts so touched, so pierced, so lost as mine. 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hate? 
How oftea hope, despair, resent, forget, 
Conceal, disdain—do all things but regret! 
Bat let heaven seize it, all at once ‘tis fired; 
Not touched, but wrapt; not weakened, but inspired! 
O come! O teach me Nature to subdae, 
Renounce my love, my life, myself—and you; 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for He 
Alone can rival, can succeed to thee. 


Nobody can, in fact, escape his own worship of the Most 
High. I prefer this to the term God, as equally orthodox 
and as less implicated with existing dogma. The Most High 
of Eloise was the Catholic conception of a personal God. The 
Most High of Mr. JAMES is a perfect law, ultimating in a 
perfyctideal social adjustment whichhe sometimes calls ** so- 
ciety’? and sometimes calls “God;”"’ and the element of def- 
ference to this perfect law in the settlement of our love 
affairs is what he calls *‘ marriage,’’ as the couaterparting and 
major element in this question, as compared with mere love, 
No free lover has ever denied this, because hitherto they have 
not been called, as a body, even to consider the subject. In- 
dividually, these cases of conscience are arising among them 
every day; and if Mr. JAMes will write so that they can 
understand him, I will venture to say that he can find no 
other public so ready to accept, gratefully, any ethical solu- 
tions he can furnish trem. 

What Mr. JAMES supposes is, that they are a body of peo- 
ple whose Most High, or highest conception and object of de- 
votion is their own appetite, and passional indulgences. 
When this was put in the form of an accusation, | resented 
it as a gross slander. Reduced to the proportions of an hon- 
est misapprehension, I hasten to do my best, by a laborious 
effort, to remove it; and l assure Mr. JAMges that I know no 
such class of people as he conceives of, under the name of 
free lovers. They are, indeed, as 1 know them, among those 
farthest removed from this description. They consist, on 
the contrary, in a great measure, of idealists, of a weak pas- 
sional nature, and who, for that reason, could not bear the 
yoke of matrimeny; of benevolent, kindly people who have 
witnessed the misery of others in that relation until their na- 
tures revolted; and of speculative thinkers who have solved 
or are trying to solve the problem of the social relations; 
and it is on these grounds that they are gradually, and just 
now pretty deeply, imbuing the whole public mind. 

What Mr. JAMES calls in one way Scciety, in another the 
social spirit, again God's life in my spirit, and finally God, is 
just as important and just as paramount in my view as in 
his; though I may not always choose to adopt any of these 
modes of expression, and may, at times, rather speak of my 
own higher and lower nature, instead. I do not, however, 
object, if he does not insist, and seek to impose a special form 
of expression of a thought otherwise essentially the same. 
The fact that this higher life is mine, does not deny the fact 
that it is yours also, and I only insist on freedom of concep- 
tion and expression; and the distinction between our nature 
aud ourselves bas a mystical seeming which I might choose to 
avoid. With aright adjustment of the technicalities of ex- 
pression, I presume, however, that there is no difference 
here between Mr. JAMES and myselt. 

What he says of suffering is wholly good or monstrously 
bad, according to the farther exposition it might have; and 
it would take me too far away from my present purpose to 
follow him. I simply reserve, as the lawyers say, my bill of 
exceptions. I will, however, confess that I am not conscious 
of sweating so bard, spiritually, over the effort to be good as 
Mr. JAMES deems it requisite; and either that I never get to 
be so good as his ideal good man is, or else that it comes more 
natural tome. Perhaps I was sanctified somewhat earlier, 
and have forgotten my growing pains. 

Yes, I do hold that our appetites and passions are a direct 
divine boon to us, ete., which Mr. JAMes denies with all his 
heart; and yet I hold all this in that larger sense that has all 
Mr. JAMEsS'S distinctions within it- 
belly of it.’’ lI affirm every one of his aflirmations, in spirit, 
if not in terms, and only negate his negations. 


I think it only fair, as between ourselves, that my com- 


ments should immediately follow Mr. JAMEs’ text. 
regret that this eourse renders it necessary to break MR. 


JAMES’ letter in the middle on account of the length of the | 
two things, except for the fact that here the nature of the) land, ‘dregon: 


discussion changes, offering a favorable point of division, so | 
that the subject will be continued next week. Mr. JAMES 


proceeds, after the preparation here made, to characterize | 


free love, philosophically, as free Hell, and the consideration 
ef this postulate will next demand our attention, 


The most exalted pythoness of free love of our day has 


never said more or gone farther than this: and yet a few 
pages farther on in this poem, this same rebel against | aslave; and in some countries secreted and kept out of sight 


marriage in the lower sense, as lL the laws of man, is found } like some organs of the body, for private and secret use only. 
struggling desperately with her own sense of right in the 'In other countries debased to the same servitude as beasts 


WOMAN’S SPHERE. 
What is it? In Asia, Africaand portions of Europe mostly 


‘forthe use of the noble (?) and holy (?)man. In Christian 


| servitude of beasts to the idol of the ball-room and parlor; 
but she is mostly used to gratify the passions of man, and 
for that purpose is coaxed into some kind of agreement or 
promise to submit to his use for an hour, a night, a month, 
or 4 lifetime, and in each case her feelings are disregarded 
by man, while too often his own unnatural and ' stimu- 
lated passions are made to work out herif not his own de- 
struction, and often both. If she has sold herself for a life- 
time, she is often put into harness and worked like a beast 
of burden during most of the days of the week, and almost 
nightly compelled to submit to the grossest abuse of her per- 
son and her finest and purest feelings in what is called the 
duty of a good wife. Whoever raises a voice in her defense 
against this cruel system of impure depravities is at once 
attacked by the crowd of sensualists who instituted and sup- 
port it, and who feed their depraved natures on it, and who 
do not want it destroyed, for many of them know if wor in 
was equally free, equally independent and equally protected 
by law, religion and public opinion as man is, they could no 
longer find objects upon which to indulge their vicious prac- 
tices. The supply of married slaves would cease, and the 
houses of prostitution would bave no victims. Woman pro- 
tected and able to support herself would protect her virtue, 
for it would no longer be an article of merchandise—forced 
into market as it now is for her subsistence—and her ma- 
ternal nature would be called into use only for the object 
which nature designed it. 

The conservative element in all forms of society resists in- 
novation and change, and of course it will be so in our social 
system and destructive murriage laws—destructive of human 
happiness and woman’s liberty. It is now-well settled that 
our present marriage laws, and the degradation to which 
woman is subjected by them, is the principal cause of the 
prostitution, physical disease and premature death so gen- 
eral in Christian countries. But when we propose to lift wo- 
man out of her degraded condition, the Church is first and 
most alarmed, and is soon seconded by a host of popular and 
fashionable followers in her wake, and the rear is soon 











brought up by those Spirituslists and quasi reformers who 
are socially and sensually attached to the rotten carcass of 
the corrupt system, and who have only opened one eye to re- 
ligious truth, while the other is blindly closed to social 
truth as effectually as that of the sectarian bigot. 

We can see no chance for spiritual truth, with its religious 
beauty, to be introduced and enjoyed on earth, till society is 
changed into the forms and conditions of the spirit world, 
where the marriage tie of slavery and subjection is broken 
as cach person enters, and never again is woman in bondage 
to man: where both are free; where love is free and lust 
dies for want of food and objects, and harmony and happi- 








ness is attained without our, or any other, marriage laws, 
Let the Church and the sensualist join to keep the kingdom 
of heaven froui the earth as long as they can by fighting and 
abusing social freedom. WARREN CHASE. 


THE COUNCIL. 
You may talk of the deeds of crusaders, 
And write of their prayers and their songs, 
Of the champion raum-shop invaders, 
To whom such high honor belongs; 


But I'll sing of a loftier subject, 
And sing about two octaves higher; 
Congregational Council's the object 
T'o which I tune up an old lyre. 


Plymouth Church was a tiltin’ too muchly; 
The brethren were greatly alarmed; 
They feared Congregational polity 
By Plymouth would be quite disarmed. 


And besides this most scandalous action 
Which Plymouth had taken one night, 

They so feared that the Woodhull’s bold faction 
Would shed on the church too much light. 


So this reverend Council was summoned 
To settle the question so vexed, 

For it seemed that some one had ventured 
To cry very shortly, ‘‘ Who next?’ 


And the miaisters gathered in pow-wow, 
And argued it both pro and con, 

And the horrible, terrible row now 
Is settled this basis upon: 


srother Storrs, Brother Buddington, Beecher, 
You're all of you quite in the right, 

But remember a church and it’s preacher 
Are not just the ones who should fight. 


Live in peace and in brotherhood ever, 
And, Storrs, we will try to forget, 

And we'll try to consider that hever 
You made such a terrible threat. 


You surely will never forsake us 
To be Congregational no more, 








as Col. Benton said of a} 
eertain bill in Congress, that it had *‘a stump speech in the | 


I should | 


will not go there?’ meaning to the polls, 


But stay and endeavor to make us 
As friendly as we were before. 


For pehold, ‘tis so pleasant and goodly 
For brethren together to dwell, 
And if outsiders interfere, rudely 
We'll tell them “ skedaddle to 
N. Y. Sun. 


The following extracts are from the New Northwest, Port- 
At the late city election’ all, or nearly all, the Gentile 
ladies, or women (I like this word better), voted, and their 
votes swelled the numbers in no mean proportion. 

One gentleman, to deter me from going, said to me: ** You 


F— (a notorious courtesan) there as I came along, and she 
voted,”’ 

I replied, “Did you see any of her gentlemen friends 
voting ?’’ 

“Why, yes, | believe I did,’’ said he. 

‘Well,’ lanswered, ** her vote is as good as one of theirs.”’ 
That was the end of that argument.—from Sybil’s Lelter 
from Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Carpenter, a popular San Francisco minister and 
member of the Presbyterian Church, recently delivered a 
Sunday evening lecture before one of the most aristocratic 
audiences in the city, in which he occupied, squarely and 
grandly, the exact ground upon which we have stood from 
the beginning of our public work. He contended that a 
woman whose only office was that of wife and mother was 
just as far remiss in the performance of her whole duty asa 
man would be who should rest content with the delusion 
that to be a husband and a father was his only mission. He 
claimed that the “‘ Ageof Woman” had come; that the hand 
of an unseen Providence was guiding her destinies and urging 
her forward in all great reforms; that the sudden uprising 
upon the temperance question was but a beginning of the 
work that she must do in Church and State; that no society 
or government is, or can be complete, without the combined 
influence of the sexes in formation or administration. ‘His 
audience accepted his ideas with affirmative attention, and 
hundreds, under the inspiration of his example, were con- 
verted to the doctrine of,equal rights. 


HyGieneE Hortet, N. Y., April, 1874. 

Dear Mrs. Woodhull—Is it too late for me to thank Heaven 
and you that your persecutors with their network of pre- 
arrangement and manipulated testimony, together with the 
one hundred thousand dollars and the Judge thrown in, did 
not avail to overpower ,you, being armed as you were with 
that ever to be trusted and most effectual of all weapons 
truth? Great praise is due to the honor of that jury which 
refused t o be overawed by the prejudice of one in authority. 

May the time be hastened when the entire business of life 
shall not be controlled by some fanciful or real pecuniary 
advantage; when the glittering but deceptive inducements 
which institutions offer together with the popular methods 
of preserving life shall fail to divert the soul from its innate 
pure purposes and from finding that harmony which springs 
from ‘an artless life—when the beautiful law of reciprocity 
may be allowed to make people happy, when dollars counted 
by millions have failed. The entire machinery of social life 
thus far has been propelled by the force of unwarrantable 
assumption. ** Fools (have been encouraged to) rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’’ Thus an impertinent espoinage over 
the most sacred experiences of life is respectable (?) Virtue 
has no character of its own—is simply a minor child, to be 
carefully looked after by its numerous self-elected guardi- 
ans; is a something in the nature of woman which is 
almost universally misunderstood, but which is pre- 
sumed to stand in need of the protective influence of some 
abstract authority. Justice is still, with all our pretended 
Christian civilization, a matter of merchandize, and is cen- 
tinually bought and sold by those who can command the 
most money and influence. Vulgarity meets one at every 
turn; obscenity defaces half the objects the eye rests upon; 
profanity and educational contempt perpetually insult and 
outrage the reproductive instinct in the nature of man and 
woman, until verily the soul, in its selfconscious dignity, 
cries in despair and looks in vain for a time or place in which 
its natural and instinctive necessities may be recognized and 
fully honored. lam inclined to believe that George Francis 
Train was half right in saying that ‘faith in a future heaven 
was a curse to mankind, for it prevented his bettering his 
condition while here.’’ That Bible legend about the total 
depravity of man together with the numerous scriptural 
ancdotes connected with the Garden of Eden, etc., etc., has 
imposed upon humanity a vast amount of suffering, The 
stories are innocent enough in themselves, but when they 
are offered and accepted as a rule of action, they become a 
most dangerous power for inverting and deforming the nat- 
ural harmony and perfection of human character, 


The story concerning the ** Tree of Knowledge” will allow 
of various interpretation;:, Lam of the opinion that the mass 
of mankind have *loafed’’ about in its thick shade quite 
long enough, therefore | insist that the tree shall be pruned, 
and its useless and decaying branches lopped off, that the 
light of the present day and the sunshine of unfettered love 
may bring to a higher life the sluggards who have rested so 
long beneath its ample shade. May we not hope that the time 
is not far distant when truth shall not so frequently as now 
be overawed when put to the test of expediency; when love 
shall enter the kingdom which is its own legitimate heritage 
—the soul of woman; when virtue shall not be perpetually 
misapprehended, insulted and practically overridden by the 
law of force, and finally, when the artless, loving and beauti- 
ful nature of man and woman shall stand forth erect and 
clothed with a new and more glorious integrity, when life 
may express itself in a language that may be easily inter- 
preted and difficult to misunderstand. 

Health, happiness and longevity are the legitimate fruits 
of a simple, natural life; but under our present false regula- 
tions for controlling each other, the absence of all these is 
painfully apparent—a fact which of itself is sufficient to con- 
vict our pretended civilization of fraud somewhere. ‘To the 
intelligent soul the question presses home with ever in- 


ore asing force, ‘*‘ What is the matter with existence here?’ 


There is an abundances of supplies for all our normal neces- 
sities, yet we somehow fail in the law of application or 
assimilation. ‘The present hour is eminently fruitful in ques- 
tions like these, and, I fully believe, entirely competent to 
answer them. Social customs, with nothing but age to com- 
mend them, are one after another passing through the cru- 
cible of moral analysis. The civil (or, as is too often the 
case, wncivil) bond called marriage is awaiting an igno- 
minious burial; and just here I venture a little timely advice 
—that is, that those who worship appearances in preference 
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will be somewhat lengthy, with as much fortitude as they | are gennethenai anothen: these words should be rendered, to 


are wont to exhibit when our brothers are dragged forth 


from time to time from a convict’s cell and strangled to | 


| 
| 


death in the presence of a multitude of living men and) 


women, all powerless to aid, to the end that law may be duly 
vindicated and the wrath of the Pharisees of St. Custom be 
appeased. 

O, man! O, woman! how much longer must humanity 
grope in the dark wilderness of “shams” and superstition? 
How much longer shall woman be sold into ‘* Kgypt,’’ and 
who is to pay the price of her redemption? Let those who, 
having eyes, see, and having ears, hear, work and fight until 
woman shall arrive at the supreme ownership of herself, 
body and soul, and man be redeemed from the unrighteous 
tyranny of attempting to own anybody but himself; for even 
one such slave as this often proves more than his “ moral 
constitution ’’ can manage. 

May the time soon arrive when Pope’s lines shall havea 
practical significance among mankind: 

** O, blessed state, where souls together draw, 
Where love is liberty and nature law!” 

Yours for the latest revelations of truth in preference to 

all lesser considerations, Mrs. MAry PecK. 


ALPHONSE. 

In No. 178, the attention of our readers was called to the 
play of ‘‘Alphonse”’ which bids fair to do for the social reform 
movement, what Uncle Tom’s Cabin did for the anti-slavery 
revolution. We now have the pleasure of adding to our testi- 
mony on the subject that of ‘‘Nym Crinkle,’ one of the 
oldest and ablest correspondents of the N. Y. World news- 
paper : 

NYM CRINKLE, AT THE FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

The most genuinely moral play that has come out of France 
during this season is * Monsieur Alphonse.”’ 

There isiu’t much of it, but what there is will be found to 
be brave, sensible and pure. 

It holds, so far as a comedy can hold, that a woman who 
has erred through ignorance or weakmess and repents is en- 
titled to forgiveness. 

It’s an awful doctrine for the Pharisees, and it sends a 
shiver through conventional nerves every time it is enun- 
ciated. 

But we might as well make up our mind that it will be en- 
unciated. 

I am pleased to see that the playwright is brave enough to 
do what nobody else dares attempt. (?—W.&C. W.) 

Dumas /ils is not, perhaps, the man you would accept as a 
spiritual adviser, nor will he ever establish a new school of 
morality. 

Bat Dumas, like most of his clever and sensitive country- 
men is peculiarly susceptible to the influences of the era in 
which helives and works. 

In this play of “Monsieur Alphonse’’ he has only given 
voice to the protest that is in all men’s hearts, but for pru- 
dental reasons never rises to men’s lips. 

It is a bright, interesting play, andis better acted than any- 
thing that the Fifth Avenue Theatre has presented this sea- 
son, for it presents the maximum of Mr. Daly’s stock talent 
with the minimum of players. With only a quertette of 
principals to contemplate, it is not difficult to observe all the 
excellencies. 

7 oe x i x * 

When the villain, instigated by the woman he hopes to 
marry, endeavors to remove the child from the Captain’s 
house, the affection of the mother opposes him. There is one 
arbitrator. It isthe Captain. To him she appeals. The un- 
conscious vehemence of her protest betrays her relationship. 
The Captain discovers that the wife he loved and trusted was 
already a mother when he married her. At first he is 
stunned. But he listens to Raymonde. She tells her wrongs, 
her whole story of misery and deceit, her betrayal, her help- 
lessness, her hopelessness until she met him. He listens to 
her calmly, and then replies bravely, witheut any rhetoric. 
Society expects him to do one thing; his conscience de- 
mands that he should do another, He takes her in his arms 
and forgives her. 

Whereat men and women rejoice in their seats. And the 
Pharisees, borrowing such straws as they can from society, 
tickle their throats in vain endeavor to cast the whole thing 
out of their esthetic stomachs. 

As for me, lL roll it under my tongue like a sweet morsel, 
and be-hanged to society! 

To all this the WEEKLY very cheerfully responds, Amen! 


————____—__— »—+@ >-~4-—____.. 


SPIRITUALISTIC. 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT. 

Me thaumases oti eipon soi, dei umas gennethenai anothen. 
John, 

The word thawmases, rendered marvel, in our English 
translation, is perhaps clearly enough unfolded in its mean- 
ing to the mind of the reader. Marvel, though not obsolete, 
is not now used by elegant writers to express the idea that 
was in the mind of Jesus, upon observing how His teachings 
were understood by His cautious guest. Astonish is the more 
appropriate word. He was astonished to hear Him whom he 
declared to be *“‘a teacher sent from God,” say, *‘ Excepta 
man be begotten from above, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,”’ as, in justice to the original, we are bound to give it 
in our vernacular. 

The word dei is impersonal, and properly precedes a noun 
or pronoun in the accusative case before a verb in the infini- 


tive mood, and signifies, there is need—it is necessary—it is | for the issue, be banded, ready for the fray. 


proper—it ought—it behoveth, etc. Its presence is scarcely 
discernible in our common translation; its use should, how- 
ever, enter into it more fully, in order to give the words spo- 
ken greater force and fuller meaning. 

In the colloquy of Jesus with His night visitor are used 
several times the words be born, and be born again. 
Greek words for be born again, used in the common version, 
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be begotten from above—the former of which when spoken of 
men, signifies to beget, to generate; when spoken of women, 
it signifies to bring forth, to bear, give birth to, ete. It would 
seem that Nicodemus received the language used by his 
teacher in the feminine sense, and literally also; and not in 
a spiritual and figurative sense, as intended he should receive 
it. Well might the listener to such teachings, understand- 
ing them in the case indicated by his interrogatory, be aston- 
ished, and give expression to his feelings in the language of 
wonder and astonishment; this would be met by words cor- 
responding with such conditions of mind; hence the answer, 
me thaumases—be not astonished. 

Both these interlocutors, no doubt, spoke to each other in 
Hebrew, though the report of their conversation comes to 
us clothed in the Greek. Whatever may have been the words 
used, itis clear that they were not understood by the visitor 
of Jesus. Anothen, meaning from above, instead of again, 
never could carry the idea of a birth, whatsoever might be 
its relation to gennethenai; besides, chronologically, beget- 
ment is before birth. 

Jesus meant to teach, and he did teach, that there must be 
in man,in order to the existence of a divine harmony in 
him, not a new birth or another birth in any sense—not a re- 
construction, re-generation or re-creation of him in physical 
life; but that into the very essence of him—into the ele- 
mental life of him, just as he is found in nature really and 
substantially, without destruction of anything to him be- 
longing as a natural entity, perfect, as such, in all the phy- 
sical bestowments of the Creator, there must come in addi- 
tion to all else, an influx of the spiritual, the divine, setting 
in motion and bringing into action already existing powers; 
but which aforetime had remained barren and unproductive, 
and which of themselves, without the juxtaposition of a 
quickening element, would for ever remain unfruitful. The 
spiritual and divine elements which are from above, must 
find their way into man to perfect him and fit him for the 
harmonies that will be enjoyed in his pathway of an eternal 
advancement in his incarnate life here on earth, and his ex- 
carnate life in the spirit spheres beyond. A union of the 
divine with the natural ever inaugurates the kingdom cf 
heaven in man. 

In the conversation with Nicodemus, while explaining en- 
trance into the kingdom of God, as not a passing away from 
or out of the flesh, but the coming into spiritual states or 
conditions of blessedness while in this life of flesh, this life 
of animal condition, Jesus likened the process of entry into 
those states of feeling, or kingdom of heaven, unto the 
transit of an inhabitant of the spirit realms into the bor- 
rowed body of a medium—which entrance is accomplished 
invisibly, silently and mysteriously as the distillation of the 
dew that descends on the steeps of Hermon. 

In like manner with the invisible and mysterious agencies 
and operations of spiritual beings, who visit us and some- 
times speak of the things of another life, to understand and 
solve which are so difficult problems—are the beginnings, 
transitions and completions of that state or condition of 
man in the earth-life which bring him into harmonious re- 





lations with this world, with the life to come and with the 
Deity Himself. These operations of spirits and of the Divine 
(Universal Spirit alike lie hidden from the vision of the outer 
eye—we observe only the phenomena. He who is begotten 
from above, ov has received the divine effluence, manifests 
it. but is unable to explain it any more than he can the cases 
of spirit visitation and manifestation referred to in the text 
before us.—Dr. Horace Dresser. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE POPULAR RELIGION, 


The Galaxy for April has an article in its Department of 
Literature which, as it shows the spirit of the popular reli- 
gion, should be brought to the knowledge of all Spiritualists 
and Liberalists. This article is a review of ** Primitive Cul- 
ture,’’ by Edward B. Taylor, recently republished in this 
country, a work which [I should judge to be a valuable con- 
tribution to a knowledge of the development of the race, if 
perchance all the deductions of the author are not to be 
accepted. The reviewer notes only one department of Mr. 
Taylor’s investigations — Spiritualism — whose phases and 
manifestations are acknowledged to have been known for 
ages among all nations, the evidence of which is found in 
‘* Huropean folk-lore,’”’ as well as among most of the nations 
of Southern and Fastern Asia. As a summation of the mat- 
ter the Galary closes its review with this paragraph : 

‘‘Tn those other nations where spiritualistic manifestations 
are believed in, the people are at a very low stage of civiliza- 
tion; and Mr. Taylor apparently regards the revival of spir- 
itualiem as an indication of a tendency to revert to a lower 
stage of civilization, and the past of spiritualism is so closely 
connected with the past of witchcraft that there seems some 
reason to believe that if we go onat our present rate of prog- 
reas we may begin to think soon of burning witches once 


more; and perhaps, indeed, the cremation of a few mediums 
would do no harm.’’ 


Thus saith this Christian organ, the Galaxy (probably with 
an eye to subscribers), while though doing it with a “ per- 
haps,’’ encourages the burning of mediums. The diabolism 
of that suggestion indicat es a ‘culture’ not of the nineteenth 
century, but those other centuries when the church had full 
sway, and used the stake, the gallows and the thumb-screw 
for the glory of God and the extirpation of heretics. The 
brutal remark that the ‘cremation of a few mediums would 
do no harm,”’ smacks of Calvin and ‘Torquemada, the one an 
exponent of Protestantism the other of Catholicism, It has 
the ring of the Puritanism which hung witckes at Salem and 
Quakers on Boston Common. 

Forewarned, forearmed. If, indeed, the church once more 





desires to revive the old tactics of force, let us be prepared 
That innocent- 
looking matter of *‘ God in the Constitution,”’ is only an en- 
tering wedge; the gallows and cremations will follow in due 
course. The spirit of that paragraph is not alone the insvi- 
ration of the single mind that penned it, but is the outcome 
_ of ort hodoxy as it is voicing itself in the Young Men’s Chris- 


The! tian Associations of the land, bodies which bear the same 








| relations to the Protestant Church that the Jesuits do to the | 


ver 
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Catholic. In these bodies are to be found the inguisitors of 
the present day.’ This Galaxy fulmination is only their re- 
flex; and in view of the fact have not the Spiritualists and 
Liberalists of all types a negative duty in the premises? 
They should show their appreciation of a writer who is so 
blatently bigoted as to suggest the burning of heretics in 
this public manner. Such leprous sons of the church should 
receive no countenance or support from those they would 
sacrifice. If an auto de fe be lighted, its victims will not 
alone be ‘‘mediums.’’ Other of the hetreodox will be sacri- 
ficed to the Moloch of Christianity. Let us, therefore, leave 
such writers to the support of the sects, and not sharpen a 
sword to behead ourselves. 


There are some other thoughts suggested by the idea that 
Spiritualism is the concomitant of ‘‘a very low stage of 
civilization,’’ but | have not time, nor do I desire to encroach 
too much onthe crowded columns of the WEEKLY. This 
much I will say, however, that the Christian religion by no 
means has been an important factor in the development of 
civilization. Civilization has been developed in spite of 
religion.’ Indeed, those great movements and agencies which 
have made progress possible have been independent of the 
Church—nay more, in spite of it. The eclipse of the human 
intellect known as the Dark Ages was a consequent of the 
policy of the Church, and that eclipse passed off through in- 
fluences outside of the same. Again, analyze the creeds of 
Christendom; they are the miserable patchwork of the dog- 
mas of Paganism. They are the revamped garments of a 
dead past, akin to the *‘ old clo’’ stock of a Chatham street 
Jew. This is a theme which perchauce I may find time to 
discuss at greater length ere long, and demonstrate most 
fully the utter hollowness of this thing called Christianity. 

PROVIDENCE, April 10, 1874. WILLIAM FOSTER, JR. 


THE NORTHERN WIs. ASSOCIATION OF SPIRUALISTS con- 
vened at Berlin, Wis., April 10, 1874, with R. G. Eccles, of 
Knansas City, as principal speaker. 

Mr. Eccles does not believe in losing anything, conseqnent- 
ly his deep biblical knowledge must be turned to account, 
and if he cannot harmonize spiritual philosophy with the 
bible, he will make the bible agree with Spiritualism, he 
said all the various bibles were given by inspiration; and 
exactly adapted to the condition and’ wants of those to 
which they were given; that a cruel man or nation must 
have a cruel God; a kind merciful one would not be adapted 
to their wants or desire. That it made no difference what 

yas believed but that all should be sincere. 

That love or hate made heaven or hell; that God himself 
could not hate one or all without being in hell; that there 
was no happiness outside of love. 

He thought the drunkard was the hand of God to teach us 
common sense, and that the drunkard who lived three score 
years learned wisdom that would last him to untold ages of the 
golden future. 

He spoke of modern Spiritualists, and thought they were 
becoming too bigoted and uncharitable;: also on the treat- 
ment of criminals. Mr. Eccles is a fatalist and believes 
‘* whatever is is right.”’ 

The conference during the convention was a continued dis- 
cussion on the different bible ideas advanced by the speaker. 
The best order was preserved by Vice-President Potter, and 
the best of feeling and harmony was evinced by ali. 

The convention was both profitable and a decided success, 
setting many to thinking of the past who had thrown it far 
behind them. Mrs. S. H. LEE. 


EKAuU CLAIRE, Wis., April 15, 1874. 

Editors Weekly—I have thought for some time that I 
would write you a letter giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
working of the liberal sentiment in this place. It has been 
about a year since the liberal society here took its place 
among the liberal societies of this country, upon its present 
radical {platform, and you may be sure we have struggled 
through much opposition and many unfavorable influences. 
But our speaker, 8S. J. Diekson, has never for a moment fal- 
tered. He has lived a life of self-denial and sacrifice for 
principle, such as is not often met with in a public speaker. 
He boldly and fearlessly advocated and defended Mrs. 
Woodhull when to do so was to lose friends, support and 
reputation; and he has stood firmly at his post, encourag- 
ing all those,who have assembled from week to week’to listen 
to his teaching, 

We can most heartily recommend him to societies wishing 
to avail themselves of the services of a bold, fearless and 
yncompromising exponent of all the vital questions and 
principles which are agitating the minds of the masses to- 
day. 

We certainly think that liberalism is on the gain in this 
community. We now have a liberal league, and we hope to 
greatly swell its numbers ere the final struggie for suprem- 
acy by the Church power, which is to render memorable the 
year 1876. 

Congratulating you most cordially upon your honorable 
discharge from the custody of the law, I remain, yours for 
truth and right, Mrs. 'T’. 


- ~ +@< _- - 


DD. GIDDINGS, 


“THe femelstrom” is what a Dayton newspaper calls th® 


present woman's movement in favor of temperance. 


A WESTERN reporter was angry because a young woman 
would not waltz with him, and in his report of the ball called 
her ‘ta graceful little toad.’’ 


A MAN named Button died recently in Southern Berkshire, 
Mass., and when the sexton started out with pick and shovel, 
somebody asked him what he was going to do. 


“Going to 
make a Buttonhole,’’ 


was the not very grave reply. 

AN Ulinois paper proudly boasts of the rights now given 
to woman in that State. It says: *‘We have extended to 
married women every right but that of suffrage. They can 
keep thelr own earnings, and transact business with their 
husbands as with strapgers,’’ 
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“ The diseases of society can, no more than cor- 
poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.”—JouNn STUART 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

Under the above caption, the Spirit of the Times has 
lengthy editorial based upon the verdict in our own case, 
in which there are several important legal points advanced 
that seem to us ought to be reviewed. It is true the article 
was written under the inspiration of a criminal prosecution 
for libel, which may have, in some measure, biased the 
mind of its writer, George Wilkes; especially so, when it is 
remembered that the chief point raised by him has a peculiar 
application to John F. Chamberlin, the prosecutor in this 
instance. Therefore, it may be that this point to which we 
refer was not made so prominent in this article so much 
because the writer believes it to be good law for a free coun- 
try, in which each citizen, whether of good or bad repute, 
is equally entitled to the law’s protection, as to exert its 
journalistic influence against the complainant in the case— 
an influence which noone appreciates more, or knows better 
how to use, than the accomplished editor of the Spirit of the 
Times. , The following, from the article itself, will best ex- 
press what we mean: 

‘The treatment of the verdict in the Woodhull and Clafiin case by the 








press, has shown that there is but one journalistic opinion on the above | 


proposition; and in that point of view, we would call attention to a 
much stronger case, now pending, and which is (what che case of Wood- 
hull and Claflin is not) purely a press question. We allude to the com- 
plaint of Chamberlin against the editor of this paper for having libelled 
his character in our columns. 

** Our contemporaries will recollect that this man Chamberlin, as the 
manager of a race-track, publicly insulted the reporter of the Spirit of 
the Times during a race meeting, and tore his badge from his breast, for 
not having reported the previous day's racing according to his liking. 
We gave him an opportunity to apologize for the outrage, and render 
amends by some public proceeding as conspicuous as the insult; but, 
made arrogant through the presumed support of certain political influ- 
ences, Chamberlin declined to do so, with a flood of vile language which 
greatly aggravated the offence. There was, consequently, but one course 
left tous. In the insolence of his patronage, he had questioned our 
mode of doing bu siness as a journalist, and we consequently came to the 
conclusion to put a stop to his unlawful pursuit of the profession of a 
With this laudable object, we exhibited the character of the 
man in all its aspects This is the man who, measuring himself against 
‘the press, on a press question, has succeeded in having us required to 
answer, through a long series of examinations, why we have damaged 
his character, on the impudent presumption that the law will impose 
on us its criminal penalties for having ruflied him.” 


We have no desire to consume time or space in showing 
what could easily be shown: that the case ‘‘ now pending” 
is in no sense of such a character as to merit the considera- 
tion of journalists above ourown. We leave that for our 
readers to discuss and decide. Nor do we care particularly 
as to the truth or falsity of this particular point; but we do 
care for the principle involved, let the claim of the ‘‘Spirit”’ 
be ever so absurd. 





We have, however, the right to discuss the principle at 
issue, as well as a duty to perform, since it is upon this 
principle that the reformed law of libel rests, The Consti- 


tution of this State makes the publication of libelous matter 
per se non-criminal, when the facts alleged are proven to be 





true aud to have heen published with good motives and for | 


justifiable ends; and the jury, instead of the judge, the yaa 
of the law as well as of the facts. Now, in the case in ques- 
tion, as set forth in Wilkes’ Spirit, it will be necessary that 
the jury be convinced not only that the facts alleged are true, 
bu that they were published with good motives. It is not 
sufficient that the end to be gained is justifiable. The mo- 
tives that induced the publication must be shown to be good. 
We thus specially call attention to these two points for the 
purpose afterward of showing the folly and inconsistency 
of the law itself, and not merely to discuss what were the 
real motives in this instance. It is nevertheless necessary to 
refer to them as foreshadowed in the article, because it is 
upon this special part of the case that the folly of the law 
is made apparent. Had not George Wilkes been smarting 
under the insult offered him at the race-track, when he pub- 
lished the matter complained of by Mr. Chamberlain as 
libelous, which from the article itself it is evident he was, 
there probably would have been but little question in regard 
to ‘‘motive” for a jury, should it ever come to a jury to in- 
quire into. Undoubtedly if the allegation had wanted this 
inspiration, and had been made calmly and coolly and pro- 
fessedly to promote the public good, rather than under any 
apparent self-interest or motive however small, there are 
probably no good citizens who would not have said that the 
good motive required by the Constitution was prima facie 
in the article itself. It is a good motive to give publicity to 
whatever any and all individuals may do that is not consist- 
ent with the public welfare, and whether the publisher be 
of the WEEKLY or the Spirit of the Times, it ought not in 
this country, where equality before the law is one of the 
fundamental precepts of our institutions, to be possible to 
select any twelve persons who would not find such motive 
to be good and the end to be gained justifiable. 

In this case, however, it seems to us that there is at least 
a probable cause for inquiry, and therefore that the Justice 
is justified in holding that the case is one for a jury 
to consider. This perhaps might not be the case if what 
the ‘*‘ Spirit” lays down as law were really law. We might 
perhaps wish in this case that it were law, but upon the 
ground of principle we could never consent to the proposi- 
tions contained in the following part of the article : 

‘* Now, we hold it to have been utterly illogical for a magistrate exer- 
cising criminal jurisdiction to have entertained this man’s complaint of 
injury done his character, with the view of elicting the penal attributes 
of the criminal law toward its reparation. A man cannot lawfully com- 
plain of an injury to that which he has not; and we think, with due 
respect, that the magistrate should lave said to Chamberlin. when he 
came to invoke the terrors of the criminal procedure, in the form of 
libel against an editor—‘ Sir, if what we understand about your way of 
life be true, you have no standing here, on the score of character, to ask 
for the vengeful attributes of the law against a citizen who follows an 
indisputably honorable calling. Let me say to you, however, that 
though you have no wrongs to avenge on the score of character, which 
you have voluntarily relinquished, yon may have received injuries to 
your property, or some other legitimate possession, by what the de- 
fendant has caused to be published against you—if that which he has 
published against you be untrue—and for those injuries you have ample 
means of redress through the civil courts. Here, however, though you 
might be entitled to our protection in a variety of ways, you can claim 
nothing on the score of character. Besides, the judgment of the higher 
courts, supported by the sentiment of the community through the re- 
peated verdict of juries, shows us that it would be time wasted in giving 
you a hearing.’ This, wethink, would have been the logical answer of 
a magistrate tothe application for vengeance against an editor, on the 
score of an assumed libel. Justice Otterbourg has it to say, on the 
other hand, however, that he had no evidence before him that Cham- 
berlin was a professional criminal; and, as we cannot controvert the 
apparent sufficiency of this answer, we have only to add, at this point, 
that we intend to make proof, in order that the magistrate may have 
the entire philosophy of the case presented, before he is called upon for 
a decision. 

If these propositions have been maintained by ‘‘ the judg- 
ment of the higher courts,” or by ‘‘ repeated verdicts of ju- 
ries,” we hold they were so maintained against every prin- 
ciple of justice, let the law, of which we profess to know 
but little, be what it may. To us there can be a no mure 
monstrous proposition than for a court to hold, because a 
person brought before it isa professional gambler, thief, 
pickpocket or what not, that therefore he ought not to be per- 
mitted to bring a criminal action if falsely accused of some 
other crime; but just this has been said, if it be true as stated 
by the ‘‘ Spirit” about ‘‘ higher courts” and ‘‘juries.”” We 
do not believe, if it be true, that any case can be cited where, 
on its face, any such defense was successful, in and of itself. 
There is no question about the justice of admitting testimony 
as regards character, with a view of impairing the credibility 
of a prosecuting witness in cases of libel; but to hold, be- 
cause any person’s reputation is generally bad, that he or she 
is perforce guilty of every crime that may be charged, is not 
only preposterous, but revolting to the spirit of justice it- 
self. Under such ruling of law, what chance would any 
well-known criminal have if charged with murder, and the 
circumstances were strong against him, though not self-evi- 
dent? It would say, ‘‘ Why, of course this fellow having 
all his life been guilty of criminal action, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he committed this murder.” 

Instead of such practice being the law, and being just, we 
hold that an entirely opposite practice ought to obtain, since 
being thus unfortunate, such individuals have more need of 
protection from legal wrong. We do not care of what any 
person may have been proven guilty, or whatever his or her 
reputation may be in a community, if any paper lay a charge 
that is false in fact against such an individual, its proprie- 
torg ought to be made legally responsible for it. Any other 
proposition than this is utterly at war with freedom, equal- 
ity and justice, and deserves, if it has ever obtained in prac- 
tice, to be frowned down by the entire press, and denounced 
by all good citizens as destructive of republican institutions, 


The proposition that any Justice may disregard the applica - 
tion for redress of any citizen, let his reputation be what it 
may, ought not to be consideredfor a moment. ‘The institu- 
tion of such a practice, even in cases of libel, would indicate 
a speedy return to the days of the Inquisition and of ‘‘Star 
Chamber” proceedings of centuries ago. Itis a citizen’s 
duty to defend his character; and if he have but little repu- 
tation, that little should be the more zealously guarded from 
outrage; and if he be injured in the little which he has, it is 
the province of the law and of courts to redress the wrong. 
It would be a smali wrong to take a dollar from an Astor, 
but a very serious one to do the same from the poor, daily 
laborer who relies upon it te feed his starving children. 5o 
it is with reputations. Those who have immense reputations 
can lose a great deal without harm, while they who have but 
little can illy afford to have that taken from them, and by no 
means to have it falsely filched away. 


Therefore, if Mr. Wilkes succeed in showing Justice 
Otterbourg that the complainant ‘‘is a professional crim- 
inal,” that fact merely, standing alone, could not justify his 
discharge, because the Justice has no right, under the law, 
to pass upon the questions of ‘‘ motives and ends” given 
by it to ajury, let the proof of the truth of the allegations 
be ever soclear. Probable cause is the only thing that the 
Justice can decide. Hence we must hold that the following 
argumentation of Wilkes’ Spirit :is super-legal as well as 
extra-judicial, and that there were no facts present in our 
case that could possibly be construed to justify any such 
theory or statement: 

“We quite agree with the Commercial in everything which is said 
above. The rights of the press were unduly assailed on insufficient 
premises, and were duly vindicated. The vindication did not proceed 
from any sympathy with the special personale of the defendants, but 
from the clear legal consciousness of an intelligent jury, that there must 
be a substantial basis of character at the bottom of all complaints for 
libel; otherwise, no injury can be assumed. This psainciple has been 
established through an unvarying series of acquittals, by the juries of 
this country, in cases like that of Woodhull and Clafiin, but most con- 
spicuously settled in our own case, before Recorder Hoffman a few years 
ago, where the jury broaght in a verdict of acquittal under the doctrine 
of the court—that in a case of libel, the complainant must have some 
substantial character, of which the jury can take cognizance, before it 
can entertain the first idea of his being injured; and that if his course 
of life had been in continual violation of the law, good motives on the 
part of the journalist who endeavored to drive such a person out of the 
community were to be presumed. The only defense which we inter- 
posed in the above case was, that the party who had succeeded in 
getting the indictment against us was a common gambler by profession, 
and was, consequently, without any rights left to him in a@ question of 
character. The jury, which in our case also was happily an intelligent 
one, accepted this doctrine as rational and proper, and promptly ren- 
dered a verdict of acquittal in our favor. A universal spprobation of 
this verdict wa4 expressed at the time by the press of the whole coun- 
try; while its most marked result has been, that no criminal conviction 
of a journalist for libel has taken place in this city since that jud gment 
was rendered. The most important result, however, was that the press 
felt it had obtained a new lease of liberty and privilege, and went on 
with fresh courage in its honest purpose of dealing with the criminal 
classes, without the dread of being summoned from its seat by any 
vagabond who might screw his mouth to the formation of an oath. They 
felt the assurance, at least, in view of these precedents, that any com- 
plainant who invoked criminal penalties against a journalist for libel on 
the score of his character, would at least be asked what character he pos- 
sessed, before 80 grave a proceeding as a criminal w.it against a re- 
putable citizen and journalist should issue.” 

The whole aspect of the case, so far as our defense was 
concerned, and so far as the jury took cognizance of the 
law and the facts, was as to the truth of the charges and the 
motives for their publication and the ends for which they 
were published. The question of the character of the prose- 
cutor outside of the allegations, except as to his general 
credibility, was never raised. Indeed, our counsel from the 
first protested against the application of any other theory to 
the case, and maintained it successfully. And why Mr. 
Wilkes should have “‘lugged ” into his article any such refer- 
ence is perfectly inexplicable to us, and we protest against 
it as an unwarrantable assumption, utterly at variance not 
only with all the facts elicited during the progress of the 
trial, but with those acquired subsequently from the jurors 
themselves, as published in some of the local press. 

So far as Mr. Wilkes attempts to defend the freedom of 
the press und the right to hold the private acts of individ- 
uals up to public scorn, as examples for the welfare of the 
people, he should be heartily commended; but when he at- 
tempts to do this turough any false theory of law or perver- 
sion of facts, he weakens instead of strengthens the position 
of the honest and honorable journalist who seeks to pro- 
mote the public well-being. This law, as it stands, if not 
broad enough for his protection in al! proper cases, should 
be amended, and journals should work together to obiain 
such amendments, rather than attempt to promulgate illegal 
issues, Of which the vicious and evil-disposed may take ad- 
vantage. Criminal indictments for libel are based upon 
specific alleged illegal acts, and have nothing whatever to 
do with the character or reputation of the complainant out- 
side of such allegations. The questions to be decided are, 
whether the allegations are true, and if so found, if the mo- 
tives for their publication were good, and the end in view 
justifiable. When this is done, the powers of the jury over 
the law and the facts is ended. Whatever other alleged ille- 
gal or immoral acts may be introduced into the case by the 
defense can only militate against the credibility of whatever 
testimony the complainant may give—adding not one whit to 
the evidence of the truth or falsity of the specific allegations. 
This is not only the law, but it is common sense, and public 
and personal justice as well. 

We are, however, very much obliged for the following ac- 
quiescence, in the general press opinion upon the justice of 





the verdict in our ase: 
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hilates such holy feelings. What more natural than that the A GOOD SIGN. 

mother spirit should return to cheer her son dying in a} - 

prison ? As regards the verity of the matter, we would; Time was, when Christianity was alive, and meant some- 
eredit the testimony of the dying man, who certainly had ‘thing more than dollars and cents. Time was, when the peo 
the best reason to know respecting its truthfulness. | ple thronged the churches, and the stone steps of far hand- 


«Several of the city press, conspicuous among which was the Commer- 
| Advertiser, in commenting upon the recent prosecution for libel 
yvainst Woodhull and Claflin and others, availed themselves of the op- 
vortunity afforded by the acquittal of the defendants to applaud the ver- 
jict of the jury, and to congratulate the editorial fraternity that a dozen 
»telligent men were got together who could appreciate the importance 


1) 
; 


of the independence of the press above the mere issue of passion be- 
‘ween the contending parties in the case. The opinion has been very 
enerally re-echoed through the country, and an esprit du corps elicited, 
which shows that though the editors of the United States usually prefer 
) play the part of wolves against any assailed member of their frater- 
sity (in the interest of almost any description of assailant), there is still 
, certain sense of common interest, if not of sympathy, among them 
iter all. The Commercial says that in the Woodhull and Claflin case “ta 
ory important principle of law was established through the earnest and 
onscientious effurts of a more than ordinarily clear-headed jury.”’ It 
jeclares it to have been the manifest intention of the prosecution ‘‘ to 
‘ide rough-ehod over the rights of the press,” and adds that ‘ these evi- 
ences of an intention to persecute ratber than to obtain justice for an 
ajured reputation, influenced the jury to find as they did.” ‘The 
reas,” thereupon concludes the Commercial, ‘* have reason to be grate- 
4) to this jury for sustaining, without fear or favor, the inalienable 
vats of newspapers in the exercise of their prerogative to note and 
»mment upon occurrences of interest to the public, or whose suppres- 
jon shall be injurious to public morals. Such a precedent as this can 
hardly be overestimated in its value, as establishing exactly the more 


ences, similar to the above and stranger, are almost as nu- 


selves Spiritualists. 
before the time of the Rochester rappings. 


der committed in England, in which ‘‘a spiritual manifesta- 
tion” was the means by which the murderer was exposed 
and convicted. The case was as follows: A poor girl was 
seduced from her home by a rich young farmer by the name 
of Cawdor, and, after a time, murdered. The assassin cor- 
responded with her parents even after her decease, which he 
falsely asserted in his letters had taken place in France. 
Three times the spirit of the daughter appeared to her 
mother and told her that she had been murdered and buried 
in a place in a neighboring county (which the parents had 


merous outside as inside the ranks of those who term them- | Worshipers. 
Some of these manifestations occurred | Tights of the people and human beings were not ground into 
But a few weeks | Gust and crime and misery by too arduous toil. 


ago the Day’s Doings published a truthful account of a mur- | 


The learned world would do well to remember that occur- | Somer cathedrals than we are capable of designing or even 
| executing now, were worn out in a decade by the feet of the 


Time was, when the church protected the 

Time was, 

and that before steam had added a thousand feld to the pro- 
ductive power of man, when one-third of the year was set 
apart for popular feasts and amusements. Time was, when 
there were no poor laws in Great Britain, and the poor were 
not sold out to the lowest bidders in Connecticut. But those 
times are past, the good news is no longer told to the poor 
but to the rich, and the poor are, atleast in our cities, elbow- 
ed out of their inheritance by the votaries of mammon. 
Seeing that this is so and that the vitality has departed from 
the religion taught by the Nazarene, we are glad to read in 
the New York7Zelegram the following notice, which shows 


that the workers are beginn ing to appreciate the truth of the 
statements we have made. 

‘‘A convention of trades union delegations, organized 
some time since under the auspices of the Free Thinker’s 
Union, is projecting another demonstration in reference to 
the Tomkins square clubbi ng in January last.”’ 


important features of the law of libel.” never seen), called the Red Barn. The old father, after much 


solicitation, went there, and, as described by the spirit, 
found the buried body of his child. On the trial of Cawdor, 
when the mother’s testimony was taken she told of her 
visions. The Judge said, ‘‘ Madam, your statement of what 
the spirit said is not evidence; if the ghost will appear here 
we will take her testimony.” Notwithstanding this, the 
evidence of the spirit to the mother was the sole cause of 
exposing the guilt of Cawdor, and he was condemned and 
executed for the crime of murder. Verily those who laugh 
at such things, and those who ‘‘pooh! pooh!” that which 
they cannot comprehend and are unwilling to attempt to 
unravel by scientific research, would do well to apply to 
themselves the remark made by Hamlet to his friends : 


This is the more agreeable to us from the fact that the ver- 

lict was gained not only in the face of evident intent of the 
curt to convict us, but without the support of this same 
sress Which now exults over the advantage which accrues 
io the general press from the result. 
It is also a deserved tribute to the twelve honest and con- 
vientious men who stood between us and a persecution, em- 
hittered by every known practice and by every possibility. 
In the face of all this, the jury rendered a verdict just as if 
jothing extraordinary had been resorted to, to secure a con- 
This action will strengthen other and future juries 
to do justice, let the prosecutors and the courts be ever so 
inimical thereto, . 

Passing by whatever bas been involved or evolved by these 
cases Of libel, let us come nearer to the real object of this 
article. As we have said the constitution of the State pro- 
vides that good motives and justifiable ends ip addition to 
the truth of the allegations, shall constitute a complete de- 
fense in every action for libel. But what are ‘* good motives,” 
ind what ‘‘ justifiable ends?” Are there any legal standards 
regarding these things? Evidently not. Then who is to de- 
ermine What they are? The jury, says the law, but is it to 
»e presumed that all juries would find according to the same | 
rule? No! Indeed the very reverse of this is to be presumed. 
lt is not a difficult thing to conceive of a dozen different 
juries in a single case each one of which might entertain an 
dea ot good motives and justifiable ends, entirely different 


The working classes are not of much account to modern 
Christians. The order of the day is to rob them of a dollar 
and give them back a penny in what is called charity. As 
the present lofty (not lowly) followers of the Nazarene have 
fixed things, the worst way of obtaining a living is—by 
honest productive toil, and oppression ranges in almost ex- 
act proportion to the arduous nature of the labor performed. 
This being so, we commend the Trades Union Delegations 
for turning their attention to the Free Thinker’s Union, 
whose late brave actionin exposing and condemning the mur - 
derous work of the police authorities in Tomkins Square 
merits their sympathy and confidence. Although it may 
have no soup to give them, probably by aiding them to effect 
their proper organization, it may assist them to obtain 
what is much better, viz., Justice. 


41> oe - 


PRAYING AT SINNERS. 


viction. 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your, philosophy.” 
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LIVE LIKE LOVERS. 


oa ae 





This is the headlng of an article the WEEKLY proposes to 
discuss, which is taken from Baldwin's Monthly. It is good 
| advice, but will rarely be followed so long as our present 
marriage system lasts. Why should a man live like a lover 
after he has captured a woman, and that woman is bound to 
him by law for the term of her life? If he be a tyrant she 
cannot help herself. If he be a debauchee she must submit 
to the infliction. If he be a drunkard she must bear his 


In his address dedicated ‘‘To the unco guid and the 
rigidly righteous,” the poet Burns takes note of the beset- 
ting sin of his too godly countrymen in the following lines: 


**Ch, ye! Who are so guid yoursels, 
So pious and so holy, 


from all the others. Then where is the legal status of ‘‘mo!| abuse. If he be impotent it will degrade her to mention the Ye’ve nothing left to do but tell 
Pre | — , s ’ ‘9 
ives and ends?” It is impossibie from the very nature of | fact. No; she has no resource under our present system but Your neighbor's faults and folly. 


these things to be considered that there should be any such | 
thing as alegal standard of ‘‘motives” or ‘‘ends.” ‘There are | 
no enactments regarding them, which is evidence sufficient 
that they cannot be establised by law, and this is an evi- 


to submit in silence. ‘True, it is the same if the position be 
reversed. A woman may be a scold, a shrew, a tyrant or a 
drunkard; and the man, if he be a fool, will have to} 
° 7 ° ° ° 
bear it, but not else. To him the world is wide and travel | 
jent condemnation of the law and indicates that it ought to | easy. She also usually has, what the elder Samuel Weller 
ve modified to the limits of a possible legal status. ** Mo- | calls, ‘“‘the reduced counsels,” alias the cash. In our day, 
tives’ and ‘‘ ends” are questions of morals and not of law, | all doors open to that, more’s the pity. Therefore, although 
ind might well enough exter into a cause in a religious con- | we perceive its uselessness and folly, nevertheles recognizing 
roversy, but our law ignores all questions which are the re- it as advice, and good advice too, we present our readers 
swt of moral or religious tenets, and consequently the pres- | with the following extract from the above-named periodical: 
ent law of libel is an inconsistent and improper enactment. ‘‘ Married people: should treat each other Jike lovers all Who is the postmaster of St Louis so pleasantly alluded 
4 . ; } 4 o VY ielkeri ‘ ‘ ; . aoe . ’ + ms yi 
There are but two things that can properly enter into a | their lives, then they would be happy. Bickering and quar- to? Or the unconverted druggist on Olive street? As to 
} 4 : ; . > 4 » ‘al ’ aT 8) > r > ; . . e . 
aw upon this subject. It must be the old practice when | reling would soon break off love affairs, consequently lovers | the former, if he did say anything witha‘ D” te it. on hear 
. . . . . . . . . > | , , a 
ihe greater the truth the greater the libel obtained; or, | only indulge in such to a limited extent. But some people— |. 2 ~ yetRe 
: st oe 3 ly fav srre ( : 
lse the truth itself and alone must be a justification regard- | men and women both—when they have once got married | ns Gh the: holy Saver conters 6 upon im by his oe 
‘he: - a | sisters and brethren, we think the oath should ang will be 
ess of motives or ends. think they can do just as they please and it will make no| — sit” ‘then led ie Dhiltenls Wilnct eal thee wlecice 
lifference. They make a great mistake; it will make all the {| CROREEG: AS TOTRS SEES, WE CORREN DHA, (OS, ST enes én 
( > > 2. , c | < < 9 < . . . . 
i , Ras: < expose of vile phariseeism he ought to turn his attention to 
| difference in the world. Women should grow more devoted ; ' Wm aigy 
| us, and become a subscriber to the WEEKLY, in order to ex- 
and men more fond after marriage, if they have the slightest | hibit a proper contempt for his accusers 
Gea “ being happy wives end husbands. At is losing sight In the State Church of England, the public are in a measure 
of this fundamental truth which leads to hundreds of het 4 il sliainili Epise Mer 
: Yet ia’ dealt gia Bide wihtn sul ould | PF ected from such slanderous nuisances. piscopal minis- 
divorces. et many aman will scold his wife who would} |. Dian the ; ae 
»ver think of breathing a harsh word to his sweetheart ; i ne Verney tae Seapereenne 30 Say Siew OF anes Ona 
neves ; ; a ‘? ~. ..’| lay themselves open to an action for defamation of character 
and many a wife will be glum and morose, cn her husband’s , ; ; ° 
| | Bde Deas Cr atte consequently they admit all. There is zo dropping a mem 
return, who had only words of cheer for him when he was - ": os 
} it How can such people expect to be happy »” | ber ‘fala Tilton” in that church. Although in our country 
er suitor. ( +h people expec e hi r? ;, + ; ast 
- ? : PPS | we have ordained religious freedom in our Constitution, it 
The question is well put. Nes most of these after-claps, does not permit us in our spiritual exercises to injure or 
4 ae ona . which our contemporary declares occasion hundreds of | ,,,); 3 , — “ ‘ 
A SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATION. fact Beatin acnhens Ponerinae othe malign our neighbors. If it does, reasonable people will be 
divorces, what 18 called marriage, or the legalization OF love, | justified in demanding legal protection. The best way this 
is generally to blame. Under the system advocated by the | .oujd pe obtained probably, would be by the passage of a 
Werexty both men and women would better understand |), decreeing that, during revivals, etc., extra pious people 
their positions. A young man, now, who secures a partner shall not be permitted to leave home unmuzzled. 
understands she’s a fixture. Like Petruchio, he feels stile 
SEX SLAVERY. 


And the same evil is a very sore affliction in our times 
also, as the following item which is taken from a Western 
paper, will well serve as atext to prove: 


A great religious revival is going on in St. Louis under the 
management of Rev. Mr. Hammond. The following are 
some of the requests for prayer made at one of the recent 
meetings: ‘Pray for the postmaster of this city, that he 
| may not use profane language in his office and in the presence 
of his clerks.’’ ‘* Pray for sawmill and railroad employees, 
that they may be brought to Christ.’’ ‘* Pray for the boys 
who stand around Garrisonand Easton avenues.”’ ‘* Pray 
for an unconverted druggist on Olive street.’’ ‘ Pray for 
the young men in the india-rubber store.’’ 














It is between these two opposite extremes that legislators 
wust choose. The journalist must have the right to write 
uud publish the truth about any individual; or else he must 
lot be permitted to publish any thing whatever having a 
ietrimental personal application. When this issue is raise 1, it 
vill not be difficult to predict which will succeed. Civilization 
s not retrogressive, and to deprive the press, in this advanced 
we, of the right to criticise the private acts of individ- 
ls would be to encourage a return to the infamies that ob- 
lined socially under the old regime. 
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Under the heading of ‘‘ A Touching Incident” the N. Y. 
lelegram relates the following. As Spiritualists, we have 
little doubt but that the young man was blessed by the pres 
‘ace of the spirit of his deceased parent, and therefore we 
ive taken the liberty of altering the heading : 








* She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

_A recent letter from thechaplain of the Auburn prison re- My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.” 
‘ates the following affecting incident:—There died in this 

Prison, during the past week, a young man of good parts, 
ember of a highly respectable family in anotl er land, and 








Sex slavery is the giant crime of the age. Under the Mo- 
_Saic dispensation which obtains among us, every man feels 
himself to be in power over every woman. A woman who 
places herself under the protection of a man may be toler- 
ated, but a lone woman has hardly any rights which he feels 
bound to respect. If there be anything on which woman 
might be supposed to hold supreme power it is in the matter 


| And this being so, aman is usually infinitely more cautious 


who became involved in the meshes of the law through morai | and careful in his attentions to his mistress than he is in his 

Mea ay rather P pny pas sopeer ay: a His ay ag oe treatment of his wife. Were the world in a sound, healthy, 

‘hich hac mu urlp is latter days, on the last | ; ; Ger ; : 
ud wandere ° B ye sexual state, and rightful power over the affections (which is 


“he of all, centred upon his home, and he imagined that the | 
ey eager wish of his heart in this extremity had been real- | now rudely usurped by human law) in the hands of woman, 
Zed, and that his loving mother soothed his dying bed. A \ ; 
vs g ably the case w , red. Monogamists 
few moments before his soul took flight he raised himself | U2Question ably the cas hs ould be altered lo OS t { 
‘lightly and extended his attenuated arm, drew down close | have good reason to desire the success of the social move-| of dress. But the experiences of the brave Mary Walker 
‘ his lips the shadow conjured from his own fond affections, | 1, ont advocated by the WEEKLY, as well as those who are! prove that “dress” is no exception to the general rule. 
‘ud while alook of ineffable content glorifyied his pallid ; fl : - 
features, his last breath was surrendered (as he thuught) to| naturally otherwise. The establishment of the absolute per-| More than that, the most ignorant and debauched men are 
‘Le parent who bore him. sonal freedom demanded for woman in our columns will not | usually the sternest tyrants over woman. In dealing with 
alter the status of any parties who do not desire change. As} woman they all claim power, and stand above law. 
to those miserables who are now only chained together by | a case in point: 
man’s law, we deserve their thanks for our labors for their; A Buffalo street-car conductor refused to permit a female 
enfranchisement; for of all slavery, sexual slavery is the} in Bloomer costume to ride on his car, believing her to be a 
most degrading and atrocious | woman dressed in man’s clothes, 





Is there any harm in believing as we do in regard to this 
‘ase? When will people understand the truth of the state- 
ent, ‘as the tree falls so it shall lie ®’ How long a time 
Yould it take, on earth, to make a loving mother forget her 
‘lild ? How foolish to deem that death immediately anni- 


Here is 


The case was carried to 
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court, when the conductor’s counsel stated that there was an 
ordinance against a female wearing a man’s dress, and 
thought that worn by the woman came very near to it. The 
Justice, however, held that the ‘‘ Bloomer” was a female 
costume.—JNV. Y. Telegram. 


No doubt this valiant conductor, with the natural modesty 
of his sex, deemed himself in power on this occasion. Even 
the New York ‘Zelegram terms the bloomer-wearer a “ fe- 
male.” Men act in unison where the subject of sexual sov- 
ereignity is concerned. ‘‘ What right has any woman to 
wear pants ?” is the cry. ‘‘Coats, if you please; but pants— 
never; these are the sceptre of the masculine sex, and must 
not be usurped by woman.” That is the underlying idea ; 
and the more debased and brutal that men are, the more 
they cling to this badge of their supremacy. Of course the 
Judge in this case ruled differently, as might have been ex- 
pected. But the car conductor was of a different order. He 
felt, in the case of a woman, he had the right to constitute 
himself an inspector of fashions, The question is, Will 
woman submit to the usurpation? Is it not an invasion of 
her most precious prerogative ? Nothing is more certain 
than, at present, by the fiat of the mob, she must not intro- 
duce pants into her fashion books, except in Vineland, 
where the folks are civilized. 
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THE CHURCH MILITANT. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ A Credal Curiosity,” the WEEKLY, 
in its issue of March 21, called public attention to a letter of 
instructions as to the proper method of receiving the sacra- 
ment, which was published for the benefit of the communi- 
cants of a church at Newark, N. J. Perceiving in the Sun, 
of the 23d of April, an addition to the ‘‘ Celestial Manual,” 
we give it also the benefit of an insertion in our columns. 
In a short time we may expect things will be done in our 
churches in true military fashion, and that our sisters and 
brethren will partake of the Lord’s Supper to the tune of 
‘port bread,” ‘‘ carry wine,” or water, as the case may be; 
and afterward, promptly to word of command, like good 
Christians, ‘*‘ kneel at ease’’ and dismiss. 





‘*The system of drill as to posture, is, it appears, no longer 
confined to the attitude of the ritualistic clergy in England. 
Recently a paper was circulated directing the communicants 
how they are to receive the sacrament. They are, according 
to these instructions, ‘‘to kneel on the step, not below it; 
the body should be perfectly upright and straight from the 
knee to the shoulder, without any crouching or prostrating, 
the head not bent down. The blessed sacrament should be 
received in the palm of the right hand resting on the left, the 
fingers being extended to make the palm flat, and the hands 
held out well away from the body as high as the chest or 
face. The chalice should be taken hold of with both hands 
and guided to the lips. It is exceedingly difficult to com- 
municate persons unless they follow these directions.’ ”’ 

Paul tells the Christians to put on the whole armor of 
God; and heaven knows that, as nations, the people calling 
themselves the followers of the lamb have done so. Not 
content with ‘‘ looting and harrying” all the heathen world, 
they have constantly on hand what Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
would call ‘‘ some very pretty quarrels” among themselves. 
Added to this, the simplicity taught and exhibited by the 
great Nazarene has become so completely transmogrified in 
our churches, that old John Bunyan, were he on earth again 
and in New York, would recognize no difference between 
what is called ‘‘ the House of the Lord” and his ‘ Vanity 
Fair.” We have no objection to roses, music and flowers, 
but, as Spiritualists, we cannot go grab-bags, raffling, post- 
oflices and lotteries; and recommend our Christian friends 
to give up such illegalities, and institute dancing instead. 
With that, and a good, strict, drill system, we see no reason 
why our modern Christianity should not stand till the end 

of this century. 
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A TEMPERANCE TRIBUTE. 








But little over two years ago the good ship Social and Sex- 
ual Reform was launched at Steinway Hall by the proprie- 
tor of the WEEKLY. She was stanchly built of the good 
sound timber of ‘‘ woman’s personal rights.” Now it has 
become the theme of the day, and presses far and near are 
constantly discussing the subject. Last week it was shown 
that in ‘‘ Alphonse” it had presented itself in the drama, 
and was treated of by a poet in J/urper’s Weekly. This week 
we are indebted to a temperance paper fora picture of the 
wrongs woman has often to submit to under marriage. 


** DON’T, CHARLEY!” 


‘‘Don't, Charley!” came to my ears in a sweet, musical 
tone, while I was seated in a railway car last summer. | 
should not have heard the soft, touching voice, had it not 
been very near me. _ I looked to see who it was that had 
spoken, and saw a sweet, beautiful woman upon the seat in 
front of me. A half-sad look rested upon the young face 
that was all aglow with love and tenderness. A young man 
was seated by her side whose face wore a restless, dissipated 
look, and in a moment I comprehended it all. His face was 
flushed slightly, and I knew why it was thus. He was talk- 
ing very fast to some one in advance of him, and once | 
heard a low oath. ‘* Don’t, Charley!” she said again, in the 
same sweet voice. But Charley did not seem to hear her 
words, but went on in a half-wild way to the man. 

Several more oaths came from his lips, but the 
woman remained silent, yet looking so pleadingly at the 
erring one that | thought if he had been half human he 
would have heeded the mild, loving reproof that was so visi- 
ble in her tear-dimmed eyes. 

A friend by my side whispered in my ear, 
been married just one year.” 

‘¢ He is a brute,” I only said in reply. 

At that moment I saw the young husband wink slyly to 
the man, and then they both arose and went into the bag- 


cer 


They have 


gage car. I understood the movement when I saw a bottle 
protruding from the husband’s coat pocket. 

‘* Don’t, Charley; don’t go,” the young wife had pleaded 
before he got beyond her reach, but he tore himself from her 
light grasp and rushed along. Her eyes filled with tears, 
and a low moan came from her pale lips, and then she bowed 
her head and wept silently. 

tie came back in a few minutes, his face flushed still 
more, and his voice was a key or two louder than before. 
He brushed rudely past the wife, evidently to get near the 
car window. 

‘** Let me alone, Mag,” he said, as she laid her white hand 
upon his arm. ‘* Women are always In the way,” he said, 
again turning to the man in front of him. 

His wife turned away, and I did not hear her sweet, re 
proving voice again. 

How I pitied that young, loving wife, and how often I 
wonder if her sensitive heart must suffer and bleed for many 
long years. I think not; for her tender, loving soul, and 
frail, slender body will not bear such unkindness. 

Strange how soon liquor will transform human beings 
into unfeeling monsters, and chill the ardent, loving nature 
of a tender husband and trusting wife.—American Tem- 
perance Union. 


If we thought this sketeh depicted a solitary case, it would 
not be noticed by us. But it does not. We fear it is, as 
our coins say, ‘‘one of many.” The writer, under our 
present system, can only see two courses before the victim 
of the law of marriage. They are, a life of suffering or an 
early death! The WEEKLY is blamed by the unthinking 
or superstiticus part of the public for suggesting another, 
and for demanding such reforms as are needed for the carry- 
ing it out to a successful conclusion. 
~+@>+~- 


A YOUTHFUL EDITOR. 





We have p'aced upon our exchange list the Omaha Zrcel- 
sior, @ monthly juvenile paper, edited, set up, printed and 
published by a boy only thirteen years of age—Master 
Clemie Chase, the only son of Mayor Chase, of Omaha. He 
owns his little office—type, press and all. 

Master Clemie is regarded as the brightest boy of his age 
in Nebraska: and, if his Hreelsior is any criterion, we pre- 
dict for him a bright and brilliant future in the journalistic 
profession, upon which he has set his heart. The father may 
well be proud of the son. The Hrcelssior is only twenty-five 
cents per year, and may be obtained by addressing Clemie 
Chase, Omaha. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having now passed safely through the ordeal of atrial in 
which our personal liberties were at issue, may we not ask 
all who are in any manner whatever interested either in us 
personally or in the doctrines advocated in the WEEKLY to 
come forward to its support. All the hard-earned money 
of our recent lecture tours of one hundred or more nights 
has been exhausted in securing a successful defense. There- 
fore we ask, with a certainty of ready response, that our 
friends and readers will at once see the necessity of stand- 
ing by us in the present exigency. ‘To renew your subscrip- 
tions and send in new subscribers should be your pleasure 
not less than it is your duty, since it is your battle which 
we have fought and won. 





e-~+ -—_—_—___ 

The WEEKLY respectfully returns thanks to the New York 
Sunday Democrat for its republication of the poem entitled, 
‘*Spring Days.”’ It was written by Bishop A. Beals, one of 
our most talented contributors, and we are glad to see that 
his efforts have been appreciated by our contemporary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE VINELAND MYSTERY. 


VINELAND, April 1, 1874. 

An apparent discrepancy has long existed respecting the 
number of Spiritualists here in Vineland and the influence 
evidently exerted by them. . 

The Vineland Rural, the advertising organ for the settle- 
ment of the place, which is sent abroad but seldom seen by 
residents here, has for several years contained a statement 
of the comparative number of adherents to the various (pro- 
fessed) religious societies here, the closing item of which 
says, ina quiet way, ‘** There are thirty-seven Spiritualists 
among us.’’ 

When the founder of the town is shown the falsity of this 
item, he gives as his authority for it his agent, who is devoted 
to our free platform but is not a Spiritualist. 

When we ask why the figures are continued after refuted, 
itis said they cannot harm us, but may draw settlers who 
would not come knowing the whole truth, So the falsehood 
is still sent forth. 

But when protests against injustice go out, signed by hun- 
dreds of radicals in Vineland, or liberal conventions that 
resolve for equity and freedom of conscience are held here, 
why should it not be a marvel to those afar off that thirty 
seven souls accomplish so much? 

A certain writer, who resided here some years recently, 
seems to have carried away rankling fears that Vineland 
Spiritualists would be known as they are; and yearning to 
make them appear very few, very poor and very bad, risked 
sacrificing what there was of himself in declaring them to be 
such in an issue of the Liberal Christian. Hypocrites have 
had another method of trying to make our numbers seem 
small and theirs large, by counting ours. They had a watcher 
at the depot, and ** new arrivals’’ were assured that if they 
attended our meetings they would not be welcomed in re- 
spectable society. So all the church schools, for prejudice 
and pride, are strongly dashed with the vain-glorious sort of 
Spiritualists. The Unitarian sect is nearly, if not quite, 








| composed of these, But it sometimes occurred that the new- 
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comers promptly convinced the watcher that they could 
select their own associates. Some of these are here, wi; 
sound memory, to face facts, if denied. 

The mystic drama having passed through numerous pro. 
longed scenes, I proposed to the Liberal League that we raise 
the curtain permanently, and throw Truth’s light on the 
stage, for the general benefit uf the actors; whereupon q 
committee was named to ascertain our numbers, amount of 
property, etc. 

The following facts and figures, the accuracy of which th» 
committee can vouch for, will show at a glance the extent of 
the misrepresentations: ‘Report of Committee on Taxes. 
appointed by the Liberal League. The total tax of Vinelang 
for 1873, including State, county, town, school, special, and 
all other taxes, amounted to $21,855.50. Of some 2,000 tax. 
payers on whom it devolyed to pay this sum, those who are 
known to be liberal in their religious views number three 
hundred (300), and pay a tax of five thousand dollars (35,000), 
or nearly a fourth of all the taxes assessed in Vineland the 
present year. There is no doubt but the number would be 
nearer 400, if known. 

** Dec. 1873. BY THE COMMITTEE,” 

Let it be noted that the committee was careful not to over- 
state, and that many of the Spiritualists are not taxpayers. 
Now, by conversation with church members, my @onclusion 
is, that more than two-thirds of the whole population of the 
town believe in the communion of decarnated spirits with 
mortals. Yet, all these years, the outspoken believers have 
allowed these falsehoods, and almost constant social slanders, 
to pass without public rebuke. ‘This forbearance has ever 


h 


been exercised by Liberals toward assumption and Church’ 


arrogance, giving craft and bigotry an opportunity to charge 
them with tacit confessions, which is usually embraced, 
though the wronged may have deemed the lie too bald for 
any to believe. Viewing these intrigues in the light of Jus- 
tice to all, 1 am led to somewhat modify my former course of 
not noticing abuse, seeing that it is often abetted by that 
course. 


So, I protest against accepting detraction and fostering de- 
ceit, and intend to make suitable occasions available in expo- 
sing them, whether practiced by priest, prince, respectable 
Spiritualists or other puffed pretenders. 

Progress will be more than an empty name when practical 
goodness succeeds theoretic. And the evils that in being 
winked at are upheld, and in being privately chided are en- 
couraged, may be best overcome by frank exposure. This is 
righteous, and cannot embody persecution. 

In justice to all. MARY E. TILLorson, 





THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

The Raleigh News of the 2d inst. contains a letter from a Bald Moun 
tain correspondent, ascribing the recent earthquake to the earnes! 
prayers of Posey B. Owensby, who, having vainly tried to get up a re- 
vival among the natives, appealed to the Almighty to manifest himself 
by shaking the earth under them, and who, when the mountain labored, 
took to his heels without waiting to point a moral. 


Posey B. Owensby—may his tribe increase !— 
Lives, or did live, while nature was at peace, 
Near Old Bald Mountain’s summit in the clouds, 
Removed afar from city din and crowds. 

Peaceful he plowed his sweet-potato patch, 

In peace prepared his setting hens to hatch; 

In peace toiled daily to increase his store, 

And, peaceful still, wrought hard to make it more. 
Fast by his humble vine-clad cabin stood— 

Or stands, unless Old Bald in hungry mood 

Has swallowed it—a country scheol-house rude, 
Builded of logs and daubed with plastic clay 

To keep the winter's wind and summer's rain away. 


Here on week days the rustic youth were taught 

Their *‘ A B Abs” and “ two times naught is naught; ” 

On Sundays here good Posey sermons read 

And called down sorrow on the sinner’s head, 

And often preached with orthodoxy’s roar 

Such Scripture tales as ne’er were heard before; 

How Ananias and his greedy bride, 

Touching a trade in turpentine, had lied; 

How on the instant “ both were lightnin’ struck 

‘Cause God was wrathy at their weeked wurk;” 

How Noah's life was shortened by a span 
‘*Cause that he teached distillin’ unto man; ”’ 

How ‘* Eglon for his cruelness was gored 

By Ehud, the left-handed, with a sword; ”’ 

How Samson lost his hair, his eyes, his life, 
‘By tellin’ holy secrets to his wife; *’ 

And how in every age, in every clime, 

The Lord's gad prods the sinner every time. 


- 


- 


Bald Mountain's sons were heedless, and alas! 

Her daughters let the preacher's warnings pass. 
One day there came a Raleigh scribe, who spoke 
And said, *‘ I’ve heern Old Bald’s begun to smoke."” 
Then Posey girded up his loins, and cried 

Unto the people on the mountain side; 

And to the school-house flocked they by the score 
To hear the warnings they'd oft heard before— 
And heedless still the gaping neighbors heard 

The thunder of the faithful preacher's word; 

Nor would they groan *‘ Amen!” nor scream, nor shout; 
So the good shepherd’s soul was vexed with doubt 
Whether his exhortation or his prayer 

Would save from torment any sinner there. 


But, ‘‘ Lord, send down thy lightnin’, then,” he prayed; 
Let these here weeked hearts be sore dismayed; 

Let Baldy’s bowels bile and bust, eh, Lord ! 

And shake us up right smart !’’—and at the word 
There was a sudden subterranean quake 

That made the rafters of the school-house shake; 

And from below there came a dreadful sound 

As of storm demons battling underground. 


* 
- 


One shriek, one yell of sinners rent the air, 
And forth they rushed in terror and despair; 
Forth to the road and down the rocky dell 
Fled panting priest and populace pell-mell. 
And when they passed the dwellers on the plain, 
Lo! Posey Owensby led all the train! 
GATH BRITTLE 
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LETTERS FROM THE WEST.—NO. 1. 
OmMAHA—A DESCRIPTION OF THIS ENTERPRISING W ESTERN 
Crry—Its BUSINESS AND ITS PEOPLE. 


BY TENNIE C. CLAFLIN. 


On Wednesday morning, April 15, after having been 
whirled across the broad and beautiful prairie State of lowa 
during the night, over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad—one of the smoothest, best-regulated and most 
completely equipped lines in the West, [ awoke to find the 
bright sun shining upon one of the grandest views that I ever 
gazed upon. 

As we were approaching the station, where the transfer to 
the Union Pacific is made, my eye took in the city of Council 
Bluffs—a place of about 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants, located at 
the foot of the high bluffs to the north; while to the south I 
looked upon the broad bottoms of the Missouri River. To 
the west, and across the river, sat Omaha, proudly ‘‘ looming 
up”’’ on her many hills, like Rome of old. 

It was with a feeling of pleasant anticipations that I seated 
myself in the transfer train, which soon carried us to the 
Union Pacific Railroad bridge which spans the muddy, 
treacherous and ever-varying Missouri River. This bridge 
is a mammoth structure, being one of tbe largest in the 
United States. It is built upon immense iron air-tight tubes, 
sunk below the surface of low water geventy feet, and rising 
above high-water mark sufficiently to allow steamers to pass 
under it. 

Upon reaching thé Union Pacific Depot in Omaha, I took 
an omnibus for the Grand Central Hotel. I might as well 
pour out my praise for this house here and at once. It is one 
of the largest in the whole West,and in an architectural point 
of view is agrand and imposing structure. It was built at 
a cost of $300,000. The house throughout is elegantly fur- 
nished at an expense of $75,000, and is supplied with all the 
modern conveniences; an air of luxurious ease and comfort 
here prevails. The hotel was rented to Mr. Thrall, who 
opened it to the public last fall, since which time it has been 
most liberally patronized by the travelling public, who have 
long felt the want of a really first-class resting-place at this 
the great half-way station on the trans-continental route. 

The opening of this hotel gave to Omahaa new impetus and 
brought it into favor with the traveling public. Mr. Thrall, 
the landlord, is a hotel man of vast experience, having run 
the Bay State House, at Worcester, Mass., and the leading 
hotel at Mobile, Ala., for several years. 

The remainder of Wednesday morning I spent in viewing 
the city, and I must say that 1 was well repaid: Omaha is 
most delightfully situated, and might well be called the 
‘Terraced City.’’ First come the bottoms, near the river, 
on which are located the railroad freight houses, the Union 
Pacific shops and the Omaha Smelting and Refining Works. 
Higher up is the business portion of the city; next come the 
residences on the side and top of Capitol Hill; to the South, 
also, the residences cover the hills, while far away to the 
North, the city is finely built up with elegant and costly 
dwellings. Omaha is spread over a great deal of territory 
and its streets are very wide; although having a street rail- 
way and gas, it has not a rod of street pavement, nor sewer- 
age nor waterworks. The subject of waterworks has been 
greatly agitated of late, and their construction will probabiy 
be authorized at the next election as the people are convin- 
ced that they are needed more than any other improvement. 
Next in importance is street pavement, as the streets in wet 
weather are fearfully muddy; but Nebraska mud, fortun- 
ately, no matter how deep it may be, dries up in a few hours. 
in Omaha it is either the extremes of mud or dust all the 
time. 

The two leading streets are Farnham and Douglas, and the 
cross streets from Ninth to Fifteenth. As yet, Omaha has 
not many fine public buildings. The most worthy of men- 
tion are Caldwell Block, in which is the Academy of Music, 
on Douglas street, and Central Block, on Farnham street. 
The new United States Post Office and Court House is the 
most magnificent structure in the city, being similar in archi- 
tecture to all the buildings put up under the supervision of 
Government Architect Mullet. i1t will be ready for occu- 
pancy this fall. Creighton Block, named after its owner, hd- 
ward Creighton, one of the richest men in the West, and 
whose name is known everywhere in financial circles, is 
located just south of the new post office, and is an imposing 
brick structure. 

Omaha is well-supplied with commodious brick school- 
houses, the pride of the city being the High School building, 
on Capitol Hill, which cost $250,000. There is probably not 
a larger or more beautiful public school building in this 
country. Imay add here that its system of schools is most 
excellent and of a high grade. 

The Odd Fellows are erecting a large three-story brick 
business building and hall, and the Masons contemplate put- 
ting up a temple, the iower floor to be devoted to stores, the 
second to an opera house, and the third for society purposes. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company are putting up a new 
depot, 300 feet long and 180 feet wide, and a general head- 
quarters office building. These are improvements much 
needed, and will be appreciated by the citizens and the trav- 
eling public. The company’s offices are now in a large brick 
building, formerly the Herndon House, at the foot of Farn- 


ham street. 

The shops of the road are located on the bottoms, and fur- 
nish employment to over 600 men. A visit to these shops 
will well repay any one. The scene is a busy one, and every- 
thing moves with clock-like precision. These shops are a 
great thing for Omaha, and put in circulation a vast amount 
of money. 

Omaha is destined to be a great railroad centre. Already 
there are nine railroads radiating from this point. The 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway, from Omaha to 
Chicago, isa great favorite with the Western people, owing 
to its splendid roadbed, its luxurious passenger coaches, 
sleeping cars and dining cars. This is the only road between 





here and Chicago that continues to run the dining cars, which 
are a great accommodation to the traveling public. 

Omaha is enjoying a good substantial growth. 
gale business has quadrupled within the last year, and It 
now has some very heavy wholesale dry goods, grocery, 
cigar and liquor and boot and shoe houses. It has recently 
beeome an extensive depot for the agricultural implement 
trade. The wholesale trade of Omaha reaches far into the 
western territories and mountains, and is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The citizens of Omaha, judging from the slight opportunity 
thus far afforded me of meeting them, are a large-hearted, 
generous, polite, whole-souled and enterprising people. One 
meets with a most cordial reception everywhere. Cordiality 
I find is one of the prominent and certainly one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of Western people. They judge of 
one by his own merits more than by family connection or 
recommendation. The solid men of Omaha came here and 
paddled their own canoe, and they admire any one else who 
will do the same thing. Any young man can come to the 
West, wind up his muscle and go in andwin. If he helps 
himself others will extend the hand of fellowship and give 
him alift. Often and often, since I left New York, has the 
advice of Horace Greeley been recalled to my mind: ** Young 
This is the country for brain, muscle and 


Its whole- 


man, go West.”’ 
pluck. 

Omaha is biessed with society of all grades. Here life can 
be seen in all its phases. Her people are metropolitan in 
every respect. The high-toned society is made up largely 
of *‘ old settlers’ and their families, and quite a number of 
favored young bachelors. Then come the new comers, 
who, although they may be wealthy, are held at a little dis- 
tance by the ‘old settlers,’’ but who, neverthelesy, are really 
the enterprising citizens of the place. The laboring class is 
very numerous, and they are all well to do, there being but 
very few really poor and needy people. ; 

The fine-looking young gentlemen and beautiful young 
ladies and girls of Omaha universally attract attention from 
the stranger, who cannot help noticing and admiring their 
confident walk. their fair complexion, their healthy appear- 
ance and their happy expression, full of ambition. Never in 
my life have [ seen a city of the size of Omaha where there 
are so many really beautiful young ladies. Again I exclaim, 
with Horace Greeley, ‘‘ Young men, go West.” I do believe 
it is the exhilarating atmosphere of Nebraska that is the 
eause of allthis. They do say here that it is the healthiest 
climate in the world, and I confess I believe it, for almost 
immediately ‘on my arrival I seemed to breathe a purer, 
a freer, a more invigorating atmosphere than ever before en- 
tered my lungs. 

I find that emigration is rapidly pouring into Nebraska; 
that homesteads are being taken wherever they yet remain 
unpreempted; that farming lands, the best in the world, 
are being largely and rapidly purchased from the Union 
Pacific and B. & M. Railroads. Nebraska is certainly des- 
tined to be one of the leading States in the Union. She will 
win her way to prominence from the wealth that is being 
realized from her agricultaral resources, and from stock 
raising, the broad, rolling plains affording excellent grazing. 

But I must close these rambling notes, hurriedly gathered 
during a three hours’ tour about the city during this morn- 
ing. I would like to write you more of Omaha and her 
people, and do justice to this rising and enterprising Western 
city, which is destined to take a high place among the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. 


CHRISTIANITY. 
WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES AND FOUND WANTING. 

The late fiasco on the shortcomings of Plymouth Church 
is but the millionth chapter the historian has had to record 
of the right that Christianity has claimed to lord it over the 
consciences and actions of men, and each successive trial 
but develops the power of individuality to contend more 
and more successfully against the tyranny of the church 
and its creeds. Because Mr. Beecher is enabled to see in 
part the dogmatism of creedal Christianity, and his inner 
light of inspiration impels him to break the chains and 
declare his freedom from blind creedal faith in forms and 
ceremonies, his more conservative brothers, feeling that 
their creeds are in danger, proceed forthwith to call him be- 
fore the inquisition for daring to act as his best reason sug- 
gests. For the last fifteen hundred years bistory has to re- 
cord this eternal struggle between the assumption of the 
church and the reason of men; between the infidel (not to 
God but) to Christianity and those who follow its blind 
behests. 

The untold persecutions, sufferings and martyrdom of all 
inspirational men, of prophets and seers, by Christianity, 
and by heathenism prior to its introduction, suggests the 
serious inquiry whether Christianity is really what the in- 
finite Jehovah God projected for the highest good of hu- 
manity, or the conception and incubation of the brain of an 
ignorant, knavish priesthood, who seized upon the prophecy 
and revelation that came of inspiration, altering and per- 
verting them to the level of their ignorance. Truly, if God 
was the utterer of the Christian religion, he made a great 
mistake therein or in the intellect of man. 

Now, reasoning from the oft-repeated assertion that God 
is love, how can we reconcile this eternal struggle between 
the devotees of Christianity and the so-called infidel world, 
from which source more blood has been shed and more beings 
have been tortured out of life than fron: any other one cause 
through all past ages. I believe it is conceded by all that 
Christianity had its origin in the Catholic order. Now, what 
were the Catholics before they took or adopted the name 
‘‘Katholic?’’ The Bible calls them Gentiles. And what 
was their religious, belief but idol worship; in other words, 
heathenism? The Bible and history says they were first 
called Christians at Antioch, at about two hundred and 
sixty-four years after the crucifixion, and the varions in- 
scriptions of the Bible, more especially of the New Testa- 
ment, were inscribed subsequent to that date, and the writ- 
ings of both the Old and New Testament were the produc- 





tion of the priesthood of this Catholic order. They drew 
from the history and traditions of four hundred years 
prior to that date. All history prior to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity informs us that ‘the gods’’ were used to 
designate superior power, using the plural signifying of 
course their idol gods; so idol worship was the accepted 
religion, and in the early inscriptions of this record the idol 
was the highest conception known to the Gentile world, and 
whenever you have the words ‘*God commanded, God said 
thus and so,’ it was the idol commanded, ‘ the idol said 
thus and so.”’ In translating from Hebrew to Greek by Con- 
stantine, the word was changed from idol to god. And King 
James, being a heretic to idols, holding the destiny of ba- 
manity, changed the original inscription to suit his idea of 
things. From the above facts I am led to the conclusion 
that the Jews really had no part or. lot in gathering 
the inscriptions of the Bible. Whatever of Jewish history 
and prophecy is in that record, are simply records of that na- 
tion that had been gathered for ages at Jerusalem, and when 
Judea was conquered by foreign invasion their history and 
archives of state fell into the hands of the Gentile priest- 
hood, who gathered them with such other records and tradi- 
tions of heathen nations of the East as they saw fit to keep, 
and incorporated them into the records now called the word 
of God. The Gentile or idol-worshiping nations hated the 
Jews, because they believed in a God as above idols. The 
Jews had had from time to time, from the days of Mocah— 
who was a seer and thw grandfather of Abraham—those who 
were developed as prophets and seers, who had taught them 
of an unseen power or God as above their idols, and for thus 
believing in one God only were ever considered fit subjects 
for persecution by all idoel-worshiping nations. The Jews 
believed in one only true God, and hold to the same faith to- 
day. Inthe days of the Nazarene this heathen priesthood 
held sway in Judea and Jerusalem as in all other nations, 
and Caiphus was high priest at Jerusalem. He and Herod 
grew up boys together—one educated for a king and the 
other for high priest. Pontius Pilate was Herod’s first born, 
and Caiphus was his teacher and master in all things. There, 
as in all Catholic countries, the priesthood was superior to 
the civilpower. The advent of Jesus the son of Joseph, and 
his disciples was no more nor no less than the higher order 
of spiritualistic development of to-day, and notwithstanding 
the Jews believed in a God, His power and teachings were 
as much a mystery and terror to them as to the Gentiles, 
hence both Jews and Gentiles persecuted and combined to 
put him out of life, though the chief actors were the priest- 
hood of idol worship, because inspiration through his lips 
denounced their drunkenness, lechery and idolatry. The 
Bible says Jesus spake not except by parable—simply another 
term for entrancement—and his power of healing was the 
same as that possessed by mediums of to-day. Notwithstand- 
ing the records declare otherwise, Lazarus nor no other per- 
son was ever raised to life after the magnetic chord had once 
been severed. He was no doubt in a trance, and when Jesus 
placed his magnetic hand upon his head he awoke to life 
again. This trance lasted four days,which is nothing strange, 
for the writer hereof has known several who have been en- 
trance d much longer than that. 


Now, if the records of the New Testament were inscribed 
after the adoption of Christianity at Antioch, is it not a log- 
ical conclusion that Jesus and his disciples had nothing to do 
with its compilation whatever, having been crucified two or 
three hundred years before? Isit to be supposed thut if 
Peter denied him, Judas Iscariot betrayed him and Thomas 
doubted his master, that they would record their own shame 
to be handed down to posterity? Andis it to be supposed 
that if the record was compiled at the time specified by the 
descendants of those who hated, reviled and lifted him to the 
cross, to gratify the malignity of the priesthood, they would 
write a correct history of one they so hated in earth life? 

The only logical conclusion that can be drawn is that the 
Bible was wholly gathered and inscribed under the control 
aid supervision of the Gentile or heathen priesthoo d, and 
that the teachings which came of inspiration through the 
lips of Jesus and his disciples (who were all mediums and 
were all destroyed the day of the crucifixion in Jerusalem), 
had spread among the common people, so that idol worship 
was losing ground, the masses were becoming heretical, and 
the females refusing to come to the confessional and gratify 
the lusts of the priests. So to fortify their waning strength, 
they adopted the humble child of Joseph and Mary, under 
the name of the Curist as a name for their idol, and set it 
up in their heathen temple at Antioch, not that they loved 
him or his teachings, but in order to hold the people in sub- 
jection to their rule. After adopting him as a name for their 
idol, then they set about collecting the sayings, doings ana 
traditions that floated down with the human tide and adopting 
them with the heathen records, as the sayings and doings of 
the Nazarene. They might have been his or the sayings of 
other inspired men .that had lived ages before his day, 
though we believe that the wisest sayings that have come to 
our age were uttered through his lips, not by Jesus alone, 
but by the inspiration that talked through him while under 
entrancement., 


If the above is a correct conclusion, shall we not say that 
Christianity is but the substitution of another name for idol 
worship, and changing the form of idolatry from worship- 
ing gods of their own hands’ making to worshiping Jesus as 
God, and robbing the one only and true God of bis glory ? 

The Bible history of Jesus is exceedingly meagre, yet we 
learn that he was feared and hated. They charged him with 
casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils. 
How fearful the father of the one born blind was to tell how 
his sight was restored, referring those who sought to know 
to his son for answer, who answered that, “ Whereas | wos 
born blind |] Is it supposable that this man of 
Nazareth, who was obliged to keep secreted nearly all his 


now see, 


life to escape assassination because of his teachings while 
under entrancement, and who was finally lifted on the eross 
should have all of this story reccurded in the gospels during 
his life by those who so hated him? No: it is not true. 
The entire record was compiled by men who had no love hon 
his teachings, and the entire creedal part is the conception, 
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of men during the second, third and fourth centuries. Can 
any man in his senses believe that the Infinite abrogated his 
laws of procreation by begetting himself in a virgin, then 
crucifying himself, or suffering it to be done, to reconcile 
himself to himself in order that tho highest and holiest of 
his creatures might shun hell and win heaven? Out upon 
such heathenism; it is the conception of knaves and fools. 

“If our conclusions concerning the manner and time of in- 

scribing the records are correct, may we not further infer 
that all the various forms and ceremonies now practiced in 
various churches are alike the conceptions or the outgrowth 
of the Ecumenical Councils or fulminations from the Vatican, 
of as much and no more binding force than the late dogma 
of the infallibility of the Popes‘the Nazarene having literally 
nothing to do with them? 

Seas of blood have crimsoned the earth to establish Chris- 
tianity, and its security now rests upon the fact that it holds 
in its bloody grasp all the children of the land, and is prop- 
agated from age to age. The infantile mind is taught it from 
its mother’s breast; it grows with its growth and strengthens 
with its strength. Could all the youths of the land escape 
its teachings until a mature age, there would not be twenty 
per cent. of church membership that there is now. 


Creedal faith ascribes all the morals and good there is in 


or whether humanity shall still be fed on forms and cere- 


gg and be dragged along by the fearful teachings of the 
past. L. 





A SONG FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
BY FRANCIS DOWNING. 


Have you heard the news from Michigan? 
Michigan, our Michigan! 
Where women are human as well as man, 
In Michigan, our Michigan! 
They are going to vote at the polls some day, 
Not very distant, either, they say. 
Ring out the old, hurrah! hurrah! 
And welcome the glorious incoming day, 
When woman will vote as well as man 
In the banner State of Michigan. 


Have you heard the news from Michigan? 
Michigan, our Michigan! 
Where woman is equally smart as man, 
In Michigan, our Michigan 
They are just beginning to find it out 
In college, on rostrum, indoors and out; 
From various sources which leave no doubt 
That woman knows well what she’s about, 





society to Christianity. Is this true? Is not whatever good 
exists the inherent goodness in ourselves, the light of reason 
and inspiration within our own breasts? Are there not 
many whose acts of charity, kindness and humanity vie with 
the noblest under the garb of Christianity? Would not the 
so-called Christians do as equally nobJe and generous deeds 
if they never heard of Christianity? I believe the facts will 
warrant the assertion that nowhere is there so much hypoc- 
risy as under the garb of religion. Its professors certainly 
quarrel as often, and clergymen are frequently caught in 
picadillos with other men’s wives, and the prison statistics 
show a larger per cent. of this class in proportion to num- 
bers than any other within its walls. Look at our Christian 
statesmen, our Christian bankers, the members of the Y. M. 
C. A., who so often prove themselves frauds and defaulters ! 
It is humanity and reason that makes better men and women. 
Mark the distinction: Christianity is the divine right of the 
priesthood to lord it over men, while humanity and reason 
are the divine right of men and women, the inner light of 
inspiration, allying them to God and the angels. 

The chief corner-stone of Christianity rests upon the fable 


of the immaculate conception of the Nazarene. If it were 
known of a certainty that Jesus was the legitimate child of 
Joseph and Mary, would not the whole systém of Christianity 
fall to the ground? 

If spirit revelations of the highest order are true, that 
knowledge is already communicated to the world in the two 
following messages, written without human hands in Syra- 
cuse, April 11, 1873, the first of which the writer has just as 
written: 

(COPY OF MESSAGE No. 1.) 

‘“* My Dear A—You are now in the atmosphere of the high- 
est spiritual development on this earth; the man who now 
sits before you has wonderful latent power, and, under 
proper conditions, can be made to astonish the world. You 
will yet see the handwriting on the wall. I wish to correct 
a little history in regard to Jesus and his birth: He came 
into the world at eight minutes past eleven, on the 24th day 
of December, but lay upon some dried grass in an out-house 
without care. At12:16 a milkmaid found him, tied up the 
umbilical cord and announced his birth. Go to Mrs. Potts, 
give her this letter, and through her we will complete the 
history. 

(Signed,) ** BARTHOLOMEW.”’ 

‘* Brother A., I will tell you a little history of Jesus which 
no man on earth has 3s yet known: Joseph was the father of 
Jesus; Mary was no virgin. Proclaim this to the world. 

(Signed, ) ** RALPH.” 

Ralph is the name of a brother, in spirit life, of the writer 
of this article. The main fact given, viz.: the birth of Jesus, 
was corroborated to me through the lips of a medium in the 
city of Providence in December, 1872. The following ex- 
tract, written through the hand of the same medium in 1869, 
purports to be the spirit communication of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, concerning his parentage, published in book form 
in 1870: 

‘* Many a weary league we journeyed On until I could go no 
farther, then I was compelled to yield to my condition, and 
my boy Jesus was born. Yes, born in a manger, and I 
‘hanked my father, God, that I could lie down and wait my 
delivery there. An holy influence came to me and folded her 
arms around me, and held me to her bosom until my child 
was born. I remained there two days, then I was borne into 
the inn and remained there until Jesus was ten days old. I 
feel to say humanity has been deceived relative to the con- 
ception and time of birth of Jesus. Here I declare, before 
Almighty God, that his conception was a natural one, even 
as my other children, and he was born one year and eight 
days after | was wedded to Joseph. And I do declare, before 
God's angels that are around me, that are here to give facts 
bereft of fiction, that I never knew any other man but Joseph 
until Joseph was dead, and I was damned (raped) by con- 
fessors against my will. But, holy God, how can I fulfill my 
earth mission and find rest here? I have been back to earth 
two years, four months and twenty-six days, hoping to leave 
my testimony and go home where I had dwelled for ages, 
where in part I had forgotten my earth sorrows and fears. 

But as I blend my life again with humanity, I am constantly 
filled with fear lest harm should befall those that seek to 
bless and comfort me. Holy Creator, God, hold control 
until all the nations of the earth shall acknowledge thee, as 
thou art ever present, and they of thee a part. Then my 
soul will be appeased, and then I shall again find rest.” 

These messages and the extract bears the impress of sin- 
cerity and truth. As they are given me, so I give them to 

the world, who will puss such judgment as seems best to 
them. A large volume of evidence, corroborative of the 
above facts, is already given to the world, and it is for 
humanity to decide whether they shall be the accepted truth, 


And ought to vote as well as man 
In the banner State of Michigan. 


Have you heard the news from Michigan? 
Michigan, our Michigan! 
Where women work and women plan, 
In Michigan, our Michigan ? 
The news will spread with a mighty roar, 
All over the world from shore to shore; 
Tho’ never in all the time before 
(Nor in all the books of ancient lore) 
Was it said that woman is equal with man, 
But they're finding it out in Michigan! 


Have you heard the news from Michigan? 
Michigan, our Michigan! 
That woman is first to lead the van 
In Michigan, our Michigan! 
Cross over the strait to our sunny land, 
You'll find them a generous, noble band, 
Battling the wrong with an iron hand 
And arm not easy to withstand; 
Find them in earnest, as well as man, 
When you enter the ranks in Michigan. 


We'll hoist the flag in Michigan, 
Michigan, our Michigan! 
That woman shall vote as well as man 
In Michigan, our Michigan! 
With sails unfurled, on breezes bore, 
An ebbing tide and a welcome shore, 
Our ship will sail, when the storm is o’er, 
Far better than ever she did before; 
With a larger crew, on a better plan, 
When women shall vote in Michigan. 


MILFORD, OAKLAND Co., Mich., April 21, 1874. 





We are indebted to the New York World for the follow- 
ing synopsis of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermon on April 19th. 
We do so for the special benefit of the orthodox clergy, some 
of whom sadly need the admonitions it contains: 


THE SERMON, 

The text for the morning sermon was Galatians v., 22 to 26 
‘** But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering. 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against 
such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s have cruci- 
fied the flesh with the affections and lusts. If we live in the 
spirit let us also walk in the spirit. Let us not be desirous of 
vainglory, provoking one another, envying one another.” 

From this passage | mean to ask and answer the question, 
Why itis that Christianity has made such slow progress in 
this world? It is a question worthy of our consideration. 
What was the power that Jesus himself manifested: what 
was the secret? He was a Jew, the most abhorred nation of 
antiquity; he never separated himself from the manners 
and customs of his people; he worshiped in their synagogues 
and in their temples; he never wrote aline nora word of 
theology or philosophy; he never was ordained—never took 
upon him any official relation to markiud any more than to 
his own people; there is not a single thing in all his speeches 
as recorded by his disciples that looked like organization. 
More than that, there can be nothing—there is notin the 
conception of man anything—so absurd as the contrast be- 
tween the teachings of Christ in respect to Christian life and 
the enormous pompous organization of Christian churches 
which pretend to derive their authority from him. And the 
question is one of profound importance. What is the secret 
of this personage who appeared so many hundred years ago? 
He was not master of a system; he did not organizea sect; 
he wrote nothing. What was his power? It was simply the 
power of a higher type of manhood than had ever been 
known in the world before. It carries with it also by infer: 
ence the deduction that there is more power in the simple 
disclosure of divine life than in any other source whatsoever. 
It was the manifestation of meekness and gentleness and 
sympathy and patience and self-denial and truthfulness and 
joveableness and lovingness with such strength and manli- 
ness as leave his personal character above all that ever lived 
on the face of the earth and the simple exhibition in his life 
and teachings as they are recorded by others. The simple 
exhibition of the personal character of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the secret moral power from that day to this in the world. 
From this high conception of manhood is derived or deriv- 
able the higher conception of God’s character, since the only 
glass that will bring down to us our knowledge of God is the 
glass of our own personal experience. Outside of our 
own personal experience there is no knowing anything. The 
real force of Christianity to-day is the example of those men 
who are living as Christ lived. It is not in the church or 
church organizations, but in the sense of individual excel- 
lencies. If there is any power worth preserving it is the un- 


organized living force of men, sanctified, inspired, lifted up 
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the same. Church organizations have exerted great power 
in the world, but I don’t think you will find that they have 
exerted as much influence for good as for harm. Organized 
Christianity has been the poorest part of religion. It would 
have sunk long ago if there had been no other power. It has 
not been the church that has preserved religion; it has been 
religion that has preserved the church. It has not been the 
priesthood that has preserved the laity; it has been the ex- 
ample of the humble lives in the laity that has preserved the 
priesthood. Here are churches with archbishops and car- 
dinals and other eminent men and saints down through the 
ages full of all manner of things, dropping from the roof or 
springing up from the ground, cold as ice, except that now 
and then a holy woman casts a light through them and makes 
them all attractive. Christianity has made but little prog- 
ress. Look over the world and see the condition of the 
nations after nearly two thousand years of Christianity. 
Where are they to-day? ’Tis true there has been a great 
deal done; but compared to what was to be done, how very 
little. Why has it been soslow? First, because those that 
set forward Christianity in this world adopted a coercive 
conscience, announced the authority of men in God’s name, 
attempted in religion that which was attempted in politics, 
namely, to govern men without their consent. It did not 
succeed in either. Liberty is best either for the State or the 
Church. Religion should be spontaneous; it is the free offer- 
ing of free souls, and it does not do to say, ** Believe this or 
be damned.’’ For one man secularly to say to another, 
“You be damned,”’ is bad enough; but take a man, 
put a big robe on him with a black cap, give him a 
staff with a twirl on the top of it, and then let him 
say, ‘‘ Believe in transubstantiation, or be damned; ” 
I don’t think ** be damned ”’ under such circumstances is any 
better than before; in fact, an official ‘‘ be damned ”’ is a great 
deal worse than a personal one. [Laughter.] You can’t 
force people to be religious any more than you can force 
grass to grow. Let an armed force come up to my farm at 
Peekskill. There is some grass there very back ward about 
coming up—let a fire company come and see if they can 
squirt it up [laughter], or a military company and see if they 
can force it up, or a company of magistrates with search 
warrants, and see if they can bring it up. There is no man 
can take a crowbar and say to the tree “grow,” it won't 
grow. Another reason, Mr. Beecher said, why Christianity 
had not progressed faster, was that men had employed 
malign elements to spread religion rather than spiritual 
ones. It was impossible to develop love by hatred or peace 
by furious argument. The fruits of the spirit could not be 
produced by quarreling. The gates of hell had opened into 
this world through ecclesiastical judicatories, and the great- 
est cruelties have been practiced by Christian sects, and the 
world has been presented with a hideous, bloody-mouthed 
God, that makes men only to drown them. The church do- 
minion in the world had been simply monstrous; there had 
been no excesses more abominable than those committed 
under church discipline; the Church had been under the do- 
minion of devils. Another cause for the slow progress of Chris- 
tianity was that the Church had aimed at knowledge rather 
than charity. ‘* Love builds, but knowledge bloats.’’ Mr. 
Beecher here alluded to the divisions in the various sects as 
they existed to-day, and all these differences were about ex- 
ternals; not one of them tvuched In any manner the essen- 
tial fruits ofthe spirit. Alluding to his own position among 
the Congregationalists, Mr. Beecher said it was said to sim, 
‘‘If you are so impressed with these liberal ideas why don’t 
you go out from the Congregationalists?’’ ‘*1 stay here,” 
said Mr. Beecher, ** because there are men that say that 
Congregational ministers shall not stand in the pulpit and 
say certain things, and I say that they shall.’”’ [Great ap- 
plause.}] He then alluded to the persisted theologies of the 
past and of the present day as another reason why 
Christianity had made such slow progress. Men had made 
an image of a detestable devil and called it God. The God 
that he (Mr. Beecher) worshiped was a God of love and 
sweetness and gentleness and patience and long-suffering, 
who so loved the world that he sent his only son to die for it. 


MRS. WOODHULL AT EAU ‘CLAIRE. 


Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull appeared before the intelli- 
gent portion of this city on Feb. 13. As usual she was filled 
with the spirit of inspiration, while her countenance beam- 
ed with the radiance of love for her suffering kind. For two 
hours she held the crowded hall in rapt suspense as her 
electric flashes lit up their mentalities as by a magic wand. 
That she spoke as with a tongue of fire, all could not help 
but realize who listened to her soul thrilling utterances as 
they fell like pointed arrows from heaven’s quiver into the 
thrilled hearts of that awe-stricken assembly; for, many who 
had gathered there to blush and curse, ere she had fairly 
commenced, were prepared to go forth to love and bless. But 
vain would it be to undertake a portrayal of her perfections 
in oratory and eloquence, for that also would require the per- 
fection of the perfect. 

Wherever she moves she causes vibrations of love and 
purity to arise upon the sea of life that pass through and 
around the spiritual universe, leaving this holy and benign 
influence upon all the souls therein contained. Hence, it is 
in this sense, that she has been chosen by the gods as one of 
if not the saviour of this nineteenth century, of which, after 
generations willsing, and to which they will look as the 
birthday of a world’s emancipation from sexual bondage, it 
being the worst slavery recorded in the annals of time. 
Therefore, her future as her past is to be glorious. Like 
Venus in the firmament, she is destined to shine in the hori- 
zon of progress until reform is needed no more. 

Digressing a trifle, therefore, it is with pride that we ad- 
dress our little darling by the doubly endearing name, 
‘“Tennie Victoria,’’ it being the one chosen for her some 
eight months siace, during the hottest period of the social 
struggle, thereby causing a thriil of displeasure to creep 
through the hearts of many relatives and friends, some of 
whom, however, we are glad to record have since become 
to love the name nearly if not quite as well, as the child; 





by the power of God, and the real power historically Las been | 
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for which we take courage and thank the spirit that is bring- 


ing about such a hopeful change i» our land. 

Finally, we cannot refrain mentioning the name of Col. 
Blood,who during these years has not faltered, but true to the 
principles of free love, has stood by the side of his companion 
in adversity as in prosperity, ever exposed to the raking 
fire of the enemy. As we looked into his noble face, it made 
us feel that in him we had a true representative of a devel- 
oped humanity. Hence, that he, with Victoria and Tennie, 
may live to participate in the unalloyed fruits of their labors 
unmolested, is one of the deepest desires that finds place 
within our heart of hearts. S. J. DICKSON. 

Eau CLAIRE, Feb. 17, 1874. 


OBJECTIONS STATED. 


Brother Jamieson has said that he would show from the 
words of Jesus ‘“‘as they are written,’ that he was a mendi- 
cant, etc. 

In his article in issue of 25th, however, he introduces a 
colloquy with a man of straw of his own construction and 
s tyles him Christian, and then makes his Christian disprove 
his title io the name by putting words into his mouth that 
show his utter lack of faith in the sentiments that he (J) 
seeks to establish as Christian according to the words of 
Jesus ‘as they are written ;’’ besides, he makes his Christian 
disprove his title to the name by his avowed practices. I 
object to all of this, because there is not a shadow of proof in 
it that Jesus was a mendicant, etc. Our brother's ipse dixit 
is insufficient, and if backed by the whole world it could 
not convert the error (?) into a truth. 


I object further, because after declaring that one has no 
right to put words into an author’s mouth, he violates his 
adopted rule (a correct one, by the by) in that. he attempts to 
virtually make Jesus stultify himself through the testimony 
of his man of straw; and I still further object in this con- 
nection to Jamieson’s not only putting objec tionable words 
into his Christian’s mouth, easy of refutation, contrary to 
the rule, but to his inflating (?) the words of Jesus with false 
meanings without proof, and not even a reasonable argu- 
ment in its absence, to establish his preposition. I object to 
his objection to the introduction of the testimony of St. 
Paul in a discussion of the merits and principles of one with 
whom and which he must have been infinitely better ac- 
quainted than our honorable heretic (?) can possibly be, 
simply and evidently because St. Paul’s testimony demol- 
ishes his position. He objects to the introduction of the 
testimony of St. Paul, who did know whereof he affirmed 
with regard to Jesus, and introduces his Christian, who evi- 
deutly has no faith in or knowledge of either. What a 
blessing, brothers, earthly treasure is to the poor who have 
been thrust into poverty by its past accumulators and held 
there now by its present possessors. What a blessing to the 
poor are the costly mansions, public edifices and splendid 
equipages of the rich! What a blessing is capital to labor 
(that labor which has produced all capital]), in that labor has 
the privilege of its use, upon good security and the payment 
of usury t> the thieves who hoard it. (I always speak of 
thieves, hypocrites and liars in the Jesus sense as | under- 
stand him.) and 

If the pabulum of our friend's lectures is like that of his 
writings upon the mooted question, the flippancy with which 
he provides it, and the facetiousness with which he seasons 
it, must certainly be relied upon to insure its acceptability 
and digestibility. Again, it iz not at all difficult, if any one 
is so disposed, to pervert the meaning of any author, espe- 
cially if expressed in the words of our vernacular, and so of 
action; and I am not sure that the author of the proofs that 
Jesus was a mendicantis not quite as vulnerable and as 
justly chargeable with mendicancy as the attacked one of 
his malevolence, for it is not easy to distinguish betwixt two, 
neither of whom performs manual labor, which is most ob- 
noxious to the charge, if either the preacher or the lecturer, 
differing as they do mainly only in degree and as admirers of 
externals and lovers of wealth only as covetous or otherwise 
of its possession; but ‘as comparisons are odious,”’ and hav- 
ing no special desire to bring contempt upon one at the ex- 
pense of the other, I choose rather to occupy the place of my 
absent friend (it is always more honorable to attack the liv- 
than the dead) in adopting bis principles, and vicariously 
suffering his opponent to smite the other cheek also. 

If satisfactory evidence cannot be educed to establish the 
charge fro a the words ‘‘as they are written’’ (and I cannot 
see that it can or probably will be) without evident perver- 
sion, because not in harmony with other of his words, and 
the teaching of those fully qualified by personal intercourse 
and revelation to understand them, there seems no alterna- 
tive left except to try the spiritual side of the words in be- 
half of and to sustain the proposition; and if this should 
fail, as I have no doubt it will, he may then understand a 
meaning of the saying, ‘‘if any man will sue thee at the law 
and take away thy coat’’ (the words italicized being left 
out by Jamieson in quoting) let him have thy cloak also.’’ 
Ifthe basis of his position is untenable so will his super- 
structure be also. 

Furthermore, I have before said, and I repeat it now, em- 
phatically, that the man who is not or has not been in posses- 
sion of more or less of both kinds of the treasures in ques- 
tion, is incompetent to estimate the intrinsic value of either, 


as compared with the other, or intelligently determine to, 


which he would give his preference, or which accept to the 
exclusion of the other if forced to this altcrnative. Is not 
this reasonable? 

I make no vain pretensions (possessing only what is be- 
queathed to me) to the possession of either, yet I have enough 
of that, denominated the treasures of heaven, and so strong 
& conviction of their inestimable value, that I know there is 
not upon the surface of the earth nor hid in its bowels, the 
earthly treasures that I would not loathe the thought of ac- 
cepting as the purchase price of the former. 

Mendicant, sir, with such a position! Evidently, sir, you 
do not know (a misfortune and not acrime) the Alpha, much 
less the Omega of truth, or you would know that the title 
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you opprobriously apply to your infinitely superior, is full of 
grace and glory, compared with that to which your words in- 
dicate, in your laudations, that you aspire. 

Mendicant, sir! Why it was and is to the spirit of that same 
mendicant that I confess that I owe all that I am and have 
(and it is the same with yourself, whether you know it or not) 
of any value whatever; and I glory in the further confession, 
that although following him so long and far behind, and only 
seeing him through bedimmed optics, that such view as far 
excels in glory, in splendor and beauty the combined sights 
of earth, as the light of the sun doth that of a farthing rush- 
light. And I would now,in my old age, rather be turned 
out upon the broad highway destitute of everything else, as 
when I came into this world, labeled mendicant, than to be 
the idol preacher or the renowned lecturer of the age with 
all of their transient honors and emoluments. And this is 
the naked truth, and such is the difference in the tastes of 
men or the elements that satisfy human desires. 

STEUBEN, Ohio, April, 1874. Ss. 


UP IN THE CLOUDS. 
BY DANIEL CONNOLLY. 
My friend, your fancy flies too far, 
The world of man lies round our feet; 
Here its unceasing conflicts are, 

And here its varying forces meet. 
Pray, curb the thoughts that vaguely rise 
Above life’s real and stubborn facts; 
Give o’er wild flights to distant skies, 
And do some good by human acts. 


Utopian dreams are pleasant things, 

No doubt; but dreams are poor at best; 
We live not by imaginings, 

Nor thrive on vague and vain unrest. 
We must behold with eyes of sense, 

Our feet must tread in actual ways, 
And ere we gain the recompense, 

*Tis ours to number toilsome days. 


Grand theories of what might be, 
Prodigious schemes for changing all, 

Heaven's order here can never free 
Mankind from Nature's bond and thrall. 

What is, howe’er or whence it came, 
Is that which all must recognize; 

What might be wears a winsome name, 
But brings no joy to tearful eyes. 

So, friend, give o’er your fancy flights, 
Below the clouds you'll daily find 

Much strife twixt struggling wrongs and rights, 
Much good to do to aid your kind. 

Pray, curb the dreamy thoughts that rise 
Above life's real and stubborn facts; 

Forsake void realms and vacant skies, 
And do some good by human acts. 


TENNIE C. CLAFLIN IN OMAHA, NEB. 


That celebrated woman, Tennie C. Claflin, arrived in this 
city this morning from the East, and is now stopping at the 
Grand Central Hotel. A Bee reporter, hearing of her arrival, 
sought and obtained an introduction to her, and improved a 
shining hour by interviewing her. 

She is a far different looking person from what we expected 
to meet. She is of medium height, and well built; has dark 
brown hair, light blue eyes and a handsome and attractive 
face. Her age is twenty-nine, and she is not ashamed to 
tell it. 

She is a brilliant, rapid and entertaining conversationalist, 
never at a loss for the right words in the right place. She 
converses on every subject with a winning ease, familiarity 
and freedom, and dees not hesitate to call things by their 
right names. With heraleg is a leg, and nota limp. She 
is possessed of elegant maxners, and is extremely polite. In 
brief, she is a woman that at once impresses one with the 
fact that she is a cultured lady, full of life, energy and busi- 
ness talents. 

She says she and her sister went into the social reform 
movement from principle, not only for the benefit of women, 
but also for men, who have wrongs as well as the softer sex. 
In the majority of cases, men are married, not mated. They 
geta woman, but nota wife. This isa wrong that keeps up 
prostitution. 

She states the fundamental principles on which the social 
reform is based to be: First, that every woman should support 
herself or beable to doso. Second, if a woman is capable of 
performing the same work and duties as a man, she should 
have the same pay. Third, reform in woman’s dress, which, as 
it now is, is nothing but acurse to her. Women ought to dress 
beautifully and comfortably. Corsets, tight lacing, bustles 
and all such nonsense should be abolished. Healthy, well- 
formed children cannot be produced while that style of dress 
prevails. Fourth, an opportunity for women to reform. 
Society should be made to help up the fallen woman. As it 
now is, woman, when once she falls, might as well go to hell 
first as last. Society never asks a man as to his purity and 
virtue. Boys will sow their wild oats, but girls can’t do it. 
It’s all right with the boys. Both girls and boys ought tobe 
educated so that they wouldn’t have any wi'd oats to sow, 
Sixth, no man and woman ought to live together as husband 
and wife without love existing between them. After they 
discover an absence of love they should separate. If they 
live together after such discovery, it is no more nor less than 
prostitution. The marriage vow ought not to be regarded in 
any other light than that of a contract, to which certain con- 
ditions may be attached by the parties contracting. 
Without love life isa burden. Money and a home without 
regard to love is all that nine-tenths of the women look for 





nowadays in marriage. 
This concluded we withdrew, satisfied that whatever might 
be suid about Tennie C. Claflin, she is as sharp as chain light- 
ning, and is business in a minute, 
Yesterday afternoon, Miss Tennie Claflin visited our busi- 
ness meu, soliciting subscriptions for her paper, WOODHULL 
AND CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 





and San Francisco, her paper will have the largest Western 
circulation of any weekly published in New York. She pos- 
sesses a happy faculty of inducing a man to subscribe, and 
no amount of idle talk causes her to suffer the least embar- 
rassment. She argues so intelligently and bewitchingly that 
aman has notime to consider the amount of a single sub- 
scription, even if he be averse to the doctrines advocated 
through the WEEKLY. Miss TVennie, by her well-studied 
argument, rarely fails to make her point. She is an invincible 
sort of creature—handsome, intelligent and witty, and could 
do more effective work as a crusader than a whole regiment 
of Garrisons. She neither sings nor prays; says she is op- 
posed to intemperance, but advocates reform through the 
loving influence of mother and sister.—Omaha Bee. 





Dear Weekly—I am impelled to extend through you my 
soul-felt thanks to Prof. E. Whipple, that he has volunteered 
to give his experience to the cause of socialreform. Verily 
revolutionary times often do require for {stern use our most 
reserved forces. Hecan never know the good that may be 
accomplished by this sacrifice; the facts of real life are what 
is needed; they reveal the actual workings of this 
‘‘ peculiar institution,’’ and speak more effectually than 
volumns upon social science. Prof. Whipple has drawn 
in real truthful colors the legal marriage without love, or 
love only one-sided, then placed beside it, in striking,contrast, 
the mutual love-marriage; which picture looks the best? 
Which was the real marriage? Casual visitors might not 
have been able to detect much difference in the two homes, 
but he can tell you there was a difference as wide as between 
heaven and hell. 


How many lives think you are fairly represented in his 
first portraiture? How many souls have found out that they 
craved love altogether different from that, the one whom 
‘“‘the law gave them’’ could bestow; and like him have 
sought to crucify those cravings not for a few years only, 
but for a whole lifetime. When will our courts grant divorce 
for this best of all reasons, viz., want of adaptation, or lack 
of soul harmony ? 

The following passage of his narative is worthy to be stereo- 
typed in letters of gold, and kept ever before the people. Who 
knows how many it would prevent from becoming * matri- 
monial wrecks.’’ He says, *‘I have experienced this deeper 
love and found this higher life, because I was loyal to my 
own soul, because [ construed the demands of my soul as the 
commands of God. HadI obsyed the behests of society, had 
[ continued to keep up the semblance of a relation which my 
interior nature never sanctioned, had I never gone forward 
to seek my own, then my own higher destiny would have 
been defeated, and at least two individuals would have lived 
a supremely miserable life, and society itself would have 
gained nothing by this sickly conformity to its conventional 
rules.’’ We need not say God bless him, for we see that bis 
cup is already full and running over. Really it is enough to 
do one’s soul good just to read of so complete a realization of 
our own ideal of true marriage. We congratulate his wife. 
Now, I propose that those women whe have read this per- 
sonal experience and sympathize with the above sentiments 
should send their names to WoODHULL AND CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, and through the paper our names should be ten- 
dered to Prof. E. Whipple as a testimonial of our grateful 
appreciation of the service he has rendered the cause of 
freedom. 

I read the WEEKLY with constantly increasing interest. In 
the practical adoption of the principles there enunciated, I 
see plainly foreshadowed the redemption of our race. 

‘*A better day is dawning nigh.” 

Ever for freedom, Mrs. H. A. RICHARDSON. 

COBDEN, ILL. 





’ 


THE ‘intoxication of labor”’ is an eloquent phrase that 
some orator has been firing off. He evidently knows what 
he is about. Labor is very intoxicating, especially the kinds 
that require thirteen or fourteen hours a day, and so have 
to be helped along with a little brandy, for instance. 


‘* NOTHING,” said an impatient husband, “reminds me so 
much of Balaam and his ass as two women stopping in church 
and obstructing the way to indulge in their everlasting talk.”’ 
** But you forget, my dear,’’ returned the wife, meekly, “ that 
it was the angel who stopped the way, and Balaam and his 
ass who complained of it.”’ 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 





Science is progressive, and the wonder is that physicians 
generally have failed to treat CANCER with success. We are 
glad to call the attention of those afflicted by this terrible 
disease to Prof. J. M. Comins, M. D., 143 Fast 26th street, 
New ‘ork, whois now performing many remarkable cures 
of Cancer. Patients pronounced incurable by other physi- 
cians and told they could not live a month, have been re- 
stored to perfect health by Prof. Comins. His process ig 
simple and painless. A topical application that has a strong 
affinity for the morbid structure, destroying every diseased 
cell and fibre, but scarcely touching the surrounding healthy 
tissue, is the agent used. Ina few days the cancer thus de- 
stroyed drops out, leaving a simple sore which heals rapidly. 
It is a well-established fact that extirpation by the knife 
serves only to hasten their growth and the death of the pa- 
tient, while Prof. Comins removes them painlessly and thor- 
ougly, leaving no trace of the disease behind. The doctor 
has many specimens of Cancer at his office that were thus 
removed from various parts of the system, some of which 





are enormously large, which illustrate the facts here stated. 


| Cancer never gets well spontaneously, but is sure to destroy 
' life if neglected. 


' 
' 
’ 
' 
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The doctor is eminently successful in all chronic diseases 


She met with considerable suc-/| in either sex, of long or short duration, often Curing those 
cons, and if she receives equal encouragement between here | given up by other physicians as_hupeless. 
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Prof. J. M. Comins, M. D., isa graduate of three medical 
colleges, Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in a medical college in New York—a position which 
he has filled for many years. He has filled most of the offices 
of honor and trust in the various medical societies, and has 
had a large practice for twenty-five years—a pertion of the 
time at the head of alarge Infirmary—thus he is enabled to 
treat all chronic diseases with satisfactory success. 





THE GREAT SENSATION: 

A Full and Reliable History of the Beecher-Tilton Scandal. 
Including Comprehensive and Interesting Biographical 
Sketches of Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin and Colonel Blood; 
giving Facts and Incidents in the Lives of each never be- 
fore published. By Leon Oliver. The Book is [llustrated 
with Portraits of all the Characters. 

The prominent position occupied by the parties involved in 
this greatest scandal of the nineteenth century, has given to 
it an almost world-wide notoriety, and the partial and frag- 
mentary reports of it which have been published have doubt- 
less done injustice to some, if not all the parties involved in 
it, and have only served to whet the appetite of the reading 
public with a desire to have the whole story truthfully and 
impartially told. This the author has done, and in such a 
manner as not to shock or be offensive to the most fastidious 
reader, nor to do injustice to any of the dramatis persone. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood that this work is not 
compiled from unreliable sources, nor has it been hastily 
gotten up, but it is written by one who has for years been 
personally acquainted with the interested parties, who has 
been ** behind the scenes’’ and knows whereof he writes, 
and who has had better facilities for the work undertaken 
than any man living, and he is also one well and popularly 
known tothe public by his writings over a nom de plume. 
In this work he gives facts, and lets light in where hitherto 
there has been darkness and confusion. The whole story is 
not only graphically but truthfully told, and the book is one 
of the most interesting ever offered to the American public. 

The sketch of Henry Ward Beecher has been submitted to 
several of the ablest journalists and authors in the West, 
and is unanimously declared by them to be the best and most 
entertaining ever written of this foremost clergyman of the 
age. He has been the subject for several biographical writers, 
but the author in this portrays him in an entirely new, novel 
and unhackneyed style. 


In addition to the biographies mentioned, there is a very 
entertaining sketch of Henry ©. Bowen, who was the first to 
circulate the story of Mr. Beecher’s moral delinquencies. 

There is also included in the work copious extracts from the 
writings and speeches of Woodhull and Claflin, giving an 
epitome of their views and theories upon their favorite 
topics—free love, social freedom, etc.,—and a description of 
the Social Utopia, to the establishment of which they have 
pledged * their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.”’ 

Also what Mr. Beecher has to say about the scandal, and 
the opinions of Theodore Tilton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony and other noted 
characters respecting it, and the comments of many of the 
leading men and journals of the country upon this engross- 
ing topic. 

The biographical sketches are concise, yet comprehensive; 
written in a free, chatty and racy style, and are enlivened by 
characteristic and entertaining incidents and anecdotes 
never before published, and are of themselves worth more 
than the price of the entire work. 

The book is printed from beautiful new type and upon 
superior paper, in one large octavo volume of about 400 pages. 
No expense or pains have been spared to make this book one 
of real merit and value, creditable alike to the author, artist 
and publishers. Itis bound in fine English muslin, library 
style, with gilt back and sides. 

Price $2.50, in best English cloth. Gilt back and sides, $3. 

All cash orders for this book, addressed to the WEEKLY, 
P O. Box 3791, will be promply filled. 
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PROF. E. WHIPPLE 
Will speak during the Sundays of April in Portsmouth, N. 
fH.: the Sundays of May in Springfield, Mass. Address 896 
Main street, Cambridge, Mass. 





W. F. JAMIESON 
Will speak in Boston for the First Primary Council, Har- 
mony Hall, 184 Boyston street, the three last Sundays in 
April; at Lynn, Mass., the Sundays of May; at Salem, Mass., 
Friday evenings of May. Will receive a few more week- 
evening engagements for April and May. Address, care of 
Banner of Light, Boston, Mass. 


~~ 


DR. H. P. FAIRFIELD 
Will speak in Springfield, Mass., during the month of April. 
He would like to make other engagements, 
972, Springfield, Mass. 


aah 


Address, Box 


WARREN CHASE 
Will lecture in Chester, lll, Sunday, May 3; in Cairo, DI1L., 





May 10; in Centralia, Ill., May 17, and will return to Des 
Moines, Lowa, the Ist of June. 
for the WEEKLY and for 


Hie will receive subscriptions 
our pamphlets. 


Miss NELLIE L. DAvVIs, in answer to calls received from 
the Pacific coast will go West next autumn. Friends along | 
the route, desiring one or more lectures, can secure her ser- 
vices by addressing her at North Billerica, Middlesex Co., 
Mass. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No, 418 Fourth avenuc | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE; OR, WHY DO WE D-E? 8vo, pp. 24. An 
ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, 
at GROow’s OpERA HovuskE, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 

WooDHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above *‘ Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,’’ is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
he hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ** Free Love,” or rather ‘** Personal Sovereignty,” 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund 8. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

‘*T have seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and [I take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so full, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can almost imagine that they 
were there; and though they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolved 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I hope, 
they may profit thereby.’’ 

Price of the *‘ Proceedings’’ and the ‘‘ Elixir of Life’’ 50 
cents; or the ‘*‘ Elixir of Life’’ alone 25 cents. Orders for 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Claflin, P. O. box 3,791, 
will be promptly filled. 


The First Primary Council of Boston, of the Universal As- 
sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 1844 Boylston street. Seats free. 

JOHN Harpy, Cor. Sec’y. 


THE WORD, 


A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 
Labor, of Woman, and the Prevalence of War as unnatural 
evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 
favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, of speculative income and all other 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. Since labor is the source of 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 
(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation and 
Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, div- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 
furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 
FE. H. Heywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 
Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 








D. W. Hull will be glad to make engagements evéry Sun- 
day in. the vicinity of Chicago. Will also attend funerals 
when desired. Keeps all kinds of reform books for sale. 

Office, Western Department of Hull’s Crucible, 148 West 
Washington St., Chicago. 





DR. R. P. FELLOWS. 


This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at 
Vineland, N. J. After years of successful practice and close 
application in the art of healing, he has earned a reputation 
as a public benefactor, curing many cases instantaneously 
that were regarded hopeless. We coincide with the Banner 
of Light in saying: ‘*‘ The afflicted should avail themselves 
of his valuable services.’”’ We would say to those who are 
unable to visit the Doctor in person to send $1 for his Mag- 
netized Pellets. The sick are being healed. by these Pellets 
who have heretofore been in perfect despair. 





A GOOD TOILET SOAP. 

A good article for the toilet is a very desirable thing, 
especially when so much that is sold as such is unfit to use. 
We have used X. Basin’s Poncine Soap for the last ten years, 
und find it immeasurably superior to any other we have ever 
tried. There is no foreign article that, in our estimation, 
can compare with this home manufacture. It is evidently 
composed of the very best materials, and contains a pecu- 
liarly pleasant detersive quality and perfume, which are 
present in no other sand soap sold, Nor is it, like foreign 
soaps, so high in price as to put it beyond common use, but 
in every particular. it is indicated to meet the popular de- 
mand. ‘Those who once use it will never consent to do 
without it. 





THE “NEW NORTHWEST,” 

A journal for the people. Devoted to the interests of hu- 
manity. Independent in politics and religion. Alive to all 
live issues, and thoroughly radica! in opposing and exposing 
the wrongs of the masses. Mrs. A. J. Duniway, editor and 
proprietor. Office, cor. Front and Stark streets. Terms, in 
advance: One year, $5; six months, $1.75; three months, $1. 


PORTLAND, OREGUN, 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the American Labor 
Reform League will be held in Masonic Hall, Thirteenth 


_street, New York city, Sunday and Monday, May 10 and 11, 


day and evening, commencing at 10:50 A. M. Sunday. Chas. 
T. Fowler, S. P. Andrews, John Orvis, J. K. Ingalls, Mrs. M. 
ki. B, Albertson, Edward Palmer, L. K. Joslin, R. W. Hume, 
Wm. Hanson, #. H. Heywood and other speakers are ex- 
pected, 








Tue NEw HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCTATION OF SPIRITUAL 
isrs will hold their second quarterly convention for the year 
1874, in Washington, N. H., onthelst, 2d and 3d of May next, 
commencing Friday, atl Pp. Mm. Good speakers will be pres- 
ent; afull attendance is hoped for. The friends in Wash- 
ington will do all they can to entertain visitors. Those who 
cannot be accommodated in private families will find good 
accommodations in a hotel. 

Per order of Committee. 

RACHAEL CAMPBELL, Sec., 

Manchester, N. H. 


G. 8S. MORGAN, Pres., 
Bradford, N. H. 





tay" Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phliets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money.- You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subjeot till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 

AusTin KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 

P. S.—I will now mail ‘‘ Free Love,” in paper cover, ** Mrs. 
Woodhull and Social Freedom,” and ‘‘ True and False Love’’ 
for 75cts. I will add two more of the ‘‘ Woodhull’? Pamphlets 
for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the pamphlets for $1,00. In 
buying these you greatly aid a physically helpless man. 

AUSTIN KENT. 





The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed to 
regular subscribers, is twent, cents per annum, or five cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who receive 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual or 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If any 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local 
Postmaster. The postage on copies directed to subscribers 
in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 





E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Fleventh street, New York 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 





SARAH E. SomerBy, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 





MEDIUMS’ AND SPEAKERS’ CONVENTION AT LOCK, 
PORT, N. Y. 


A quarterly Convention of speakers, mediums and friends 
of progress will convene at Good Templars Hall, Lockport, 
N. Y., on the first Saturday and Sunday in May. Spiritual- 
ists of Lockport will do all they can to entertain their friends 
from abroad, so come one and all. Platform and seats free. 
For further particulars address J. W. Seaver, Byron, N. Y.; 
or Ira Bronson, Lockport, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A first-class clairvoyant physician as a partner 
in a medical institution doing a good business. Open sum- 
mer aud winter. Must have from 5,000 to $8,000 for invest- 
ment. 

Address, for particulars, P. O. Box 395, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS. 
WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


(The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, wpon the 
Principles of a Free Press.) 





It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 


2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 

3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 

4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 
‘‘demand and supply,’’ will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 


5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 

7. A new educational system, in which all children born shal! 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new s80- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or Ic. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealerin the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City ; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VricerorrA C. WoopHULL AND TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 

Cou. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 

All communications should be addressed 

Woopauns & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 
Box 8,701, New York Oity, 
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Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 


THE HEALER, 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
wads prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
“fc remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
wads by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
sons two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
«rooms moderate. Warrants relief or ne charge. 

1 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


er 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Richmond. It is 
unded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
own in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in 
‘einway Hall, New York, November 20,1871. The 
fommunity owns three hundred and _ thirty-three 
vres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
# valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
iand they propose to erect a saw mill. A few more 
genial persons can be row admitted on probation 
SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 
Address, inclosing a sheet of pa ver anda stamped 
avelope, J. O. HENCK, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, Chester Co., V a. 
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>SYCHOMETRIC. 


Soul Reading. 
MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


il give those sending lock of hair and autographa 
\ireading of marked changes throngh life; also ad- 
‘ee in regard to business. Will diagnosis disease and 
‘causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
nent at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair... ..$3.00. 
Reading alone,...........- .. 2.00 


Address Post-office box 856, St. Paul, Minn. 


DR. INO. A. ELLIOTT 


now prepared to give Readings of Character, 
dlineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
nditions, etc., from Autograph, Lock ef Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inclosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
“mps, Dr. JNO, A, ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
Tork P. O, 


~ 
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GOLDEN MEMORIES 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
\ BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


lgether with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings. 
Compiled by his sister, R. Avevsta WuitTina. 

Introduction by Jd. M. PEEBLEs. 

“His years, ‘tis trne, were few; 
His life was long.”’ 

** We live in deeds, not ronnt 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 





, The work is published in response to the general 
mand for a reliable resumé of the life, labors and 
Ponderful mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
_OW-laborer in the cause of human freedom and 
tne and is embellished with a fine steel portrait 

‘He Individual whose life it portrays. 
pce $1 50, postage 18 cents. 

Tr sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
& RICH, at No. 9 Montgomery Place, corner 
(vince Street (lower floor), Boston, Mass. 
ders may also be addressed to R. A. WHITING, 
“On, Mich, 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


5; he book is one that will be of interest to every 
a tualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
me developments of mental phenomena, while the 
hy vad adventure of seventeen years of public life 
ish incidents both instructive and amusing for the 
P “we reader.’’— Banner of Light. 
hig e will venture to say that, among biographies, 
., YOrk stands alone. In its narratives of ex perience 
‘po unding.”’. ‘Hartford Times. 
" ree volume is replete with interesting incidents 
+ larkable life, narrated in an unaffected style,” 
“On Mirror. 

Full of life-like delineations. * 
: of the human.—./. 0. Barrett. 
yy, UHot fail to haye an extensive sale.”—Porr 

‘ + Commercial. 
ch in thought and a treasure to any household 
PORKOERGE it, a Quy Age, 


* It contains the 





SYLLABUS OF THE 
SUNDAY EXERCISES 


AT 


DE GARMO HALL, 
lo. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 





First Metropolitan Congregation. 





MORNING AT HALF-pastT TEN O°’CLOOK, 


A Scientific 
BY 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


IN EXPOSITION OF 


Sermon 


Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or by the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformers.) 


- APTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 
terehange of the expressions and aspirations of all] 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 


EVENING AT 7 O'CLOCK. 


Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and 
volunteers, upon religious, scientific and miscel- 
laneous subjects. 


en ee 


Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- 
ganization, devoted to the best interests of the 
laboring classes. 
It is the vanguard of Social aud Political Reforms. 
For a description of its principles and purposes see 
WoopuvuLt & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, No. 160. 
Rhe U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at 
at 234 Fifth street, N. Y. 
For particulars of membership, address 
T. R. KINGET, M. D., 
Cor. Sec. of U. O. L, 
234 Fifth street, N. Y. 


P. M., 


—_— 


SPERMATORRHEA 





CURFD BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 


WARRANTED, FOR $10. 


It is an outside application. No medicine given. 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


——-_ —— ee —— 


Would you Know Yourself? 
CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 





Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delmeation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 

TERMS. 
Brief Delineation. ... 


Full and complete Delineation.......... ; 0 
Diagnosis of Disease...................... 1 00 
Diagnosis and Prescription................... 8 00 
Full and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 

and Prescription. . nid wee veabol i Saceate 5 00 


Address 457 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


| > R. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE. of Ottumwa? 
* Iowa, will heal the sick at home from the ist to 
the 5th, and from the 15th to the 20th of every month, 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
\) Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFEALO AND MICHIGAN CEN. 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, making 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


TuRoveHr TicKETs to all important towns, and general information may be obtained at the Compani 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New York. 
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** Denver. 





En 
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Condensed Time ‘Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 











STATIONS. | Express. | —— | STATIONS. | Express. | 

I TT IE AE, | EE | 
Lv 28d Street, N. Y........ ...| 8.30 a. m./10.45 a. m.|'|Ly 28d Street, N. Y¥....... 6.45 P.M 

* Chambers street............ 1840 “ {10.45 “ ‘* Chambers street........ | 7.00 “ 

DS EE ccc eccketesesans 19.15 11.15 ‘“ oT co cscosenccel i ™ 
‘* Susquehanna. ............ | 8.40 P. M.| 8.12 P ** Susquehanna............ | 2.48 A. M 
** Binghampton............... 4.40 ‘ 9.20 * ** Binghampton............ | 3.35 * 

i (tI TES 6.30 “ {12.16 a. ~~ £z>—>— oreo ie 5.35 “ 

Fe x's dc cvbes acocete 4 §.30 * 150 * ** FIOQPMOLSVILIC ....cccccee : ion 
a eae 12.05 a. m.} 8.10 ** The a See => Te Express. 

Ar Suspension Bridge......... 11.00 “ 10.00 * Ar Sutpension Bridge ....... 12.27 P. M. | ———— —..... 

Ly Suspension Bridge......... 1.10 a. m.} 1.35 p. m., Lv Suspension Bridge ......| 1.35 “ 9.50 p. m 

Ar St. Catherines.............. 11.35 * 2.00 * Ar St. Catherines........... | 2.00 * 10.12“ 

“ Hamilton..... cohabit loki 12.45 “ | 255 “ — Oe CO. 11.26 

“ Harrisburg .... pnt, SPS 3.538 ‘ 06 PEI S . 5 oo dnacendl | 3.53 ‘ ort 

a ti(‘(“‘é«é RRS Re 5.385 A. w.| 5.55 11) De JEL. « cpmeche Shi 5.55 ‘ 2.35 a. m. 

ot ti(‘(‘(<‘és« NE 7.55 * 8.13 °* 7 nc + os.sbbuoctes es 8.12 * 5.00 * 

_A Sear ee ' 9.40 “ (110.00 * st  +&i ee Mee 10.00 ** 7.00 § 
Lv Detroit......... 9.40 * es Se oe. ec couek ons (10.10 * 8.10 ° 
en 5 55c6 dock wien nen 10.21 * aa - i" . Baer eee BVA Pe 8.55 * 

oT WRENS, oc cdc. Sle dae Oe! TF 11.24 P wy EE 6s 5 wcco@need ot 111.25 * ag “* 

oP nD. ies avcegobateces 11.00 *“ {11.43 “ ** Ann Arbor....... . 111.438 9.50 * 

ere 112.15 Pp. w.| 1.00 a. w.|| “ Jackson................. 1.00 A. M. 111.30 * 

wl (<&$ — = sdea we ER Sees 12.50 p. m 

<0 i(<ié‘(‘(<(i‘(Csé‘éi 2.08 * AIR ** Battle Creek............. AIR 1.25 * 

‘** Kalamazoo........\.... 2.55 ‘ Linz. # ‘* Kalamazoo.............. LINE. 2.35 “* 

0 (<téC‘ MS ee OP OP Yee te” VS ibe re ee 4.40 a. M. | 5.00 “ 

ot eee oe 153 “ waned ** New Baffalo............. Tr 6.02 * 

* MepCmieem City. ... 02s ccece. | 5.45 * 5.45 * “ | “* Michigan City........... 5.45 ** 6.25 * 

YP ccccdbinepen coe ov 17.16 « Te «Te Cems... nw peace cncccent tet. 8.00 * 

“ Chlenee. cary .k 5085.4... a Bee ft i Caeeee...:.. | 8.00 “ 8.45“ 
Ar Milwankee........... eee. 4 DRO a. w.| 11.50 a. mw. Ar Milwaukee.............. 11.50 A. M. | 5.30 a.m. 
Ar Prairie du Chein...... ..... 55 ». M./ ... Ar Prairie du Chein.... .... " 8.55 p. m. 
Ar La Crosse........... 1.50 P. M | T.GB A. MP ELM CHOBBC. occ ccc cccccces 7.05 a. mM. | 7.05 a. m. 
Ar St. Panl........ 6.15 Pp. M.| ... Ar St. Paul........ = PAS | 7.00 A. M. | : 
, * OR PARRA ae | 8.15 a. x.| bins Ris SD ng <6 > acid 0h 0 dees | 8.15 P.M. | 
Ar Sedalia............. .oeeee-| 5.40 P. M.] «..- Ar Sedalia....... 6.50 A. M 

— a aera 8.00 ** | QQ =e | 8.00 7 

** Galveston. . 10.45 ** “a. *Araner 10.00 “ 

Ar Bismarck........... 11.00 P. m Ar Bismarck...,... 12.01 P. M 
Cert yet 5.00 A. M Cn. .  ccccdotconceh Mae 
‘tae ..._ SERS wo ** Little Rock....... "To? 

ee Ns vas occec escapee | 8.50 A. M- Ar Burlington .............. | 7.00 P.M. 7 
Pe dais o @ anesid ae «lbs (11.00 P. M. {_ 4% _eareaeeerr | 7.45 a. M. 

IR, oso cesteecneahiau P ine i; ** Cheyenne........... ....012.50 P.M. | 

, RGR tine ae ee OO 0.30 * . 
San Franciaco............. er ** San Francisco........- g30 “ : 

“2 — (Seb iRgPE RSE 6.40 aA. Ml) .... Ar Galesburg ............... 4.45 P. M : 
PRET Sib nt i ahoesccinguinnl 11.15 * | GOED «50000. 5+ 10 weno. 9.45 “ ‘ 
~ S  — Sree 10.00 * $e FES ree | 8.10 A. M chon 
PND Gy cnc cndcenccecen i0.40 P. M.| . Pe MD CTY... nc cvcccscs 19.25 * eee 
“ Atchison....................j11.00 “ |. LP SD week cows do 7: oe 
‘+ Leavenworth........ 112.10 * ‘** Leavenworth ............|12.40 noon. 


ie a 


eeceeses j *e@- ee. 
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Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 aA. M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m 
the following day in time t take the merning trains from there. 

7.20 Pp. M.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 





_At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


Branch Lake S. & M. 8. R. R. to Toledo. 


water, and all intermediate stations. 
Also with Jack, Lansing 
and intermediate stations. 
Wayne, and Fort Wayue, 

At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. 
At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


all intermediate stations. 


cago R. R. 
At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 





ee 


At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G, Junction, South Haven, etc. 
Also with Branch of L. 8. & M.S. I 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake §. R. 


At Michigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate statiofis. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk§Ratlevay. 


Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 


_At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations, 


Also Detroit & Bay City R. k. 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 
At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker’ 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 

At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuneta Pent - 

Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and ‘ 

& Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenoua, Standish 

Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, 
Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 


8, Waterloo 


Cassopolis, 
ish, Crawford 
Waterloo, Fort 


Atso with G, Rapids & Ind. 


R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwater and 


Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 





“CANCER 


Cured without the Knife or Pain. 


Diseases of Females 
ASPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


For seven 
and Diseases of 
Medical College. 


Pror, J. M. Comins, M. D., 


years Professor of Obstetrics 
Women New York 


in a 





and anewer calle away from home the remainder of | 
the time. | 





NEW YORK. 


143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 


| DR. P. J. KOONZ, 
Dentist, 
No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY 
NEW VORK, 
‘Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Extrac 
tion of Teetu. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY. 
TRANCE MEDIUM. 


No. 4 Concord Square 
BOSTON; 


HOURS FROM VA. M. TOR P w 


Ferms (for Private Seances in Stegular 
LEoura):, 2,00, 
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The recent test ef Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 


the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


~ 265 Broadway, N. Y., \ 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 


— a -- — 


$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
gorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. . 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 

Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CoO., 

862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


i 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 
SPIRIT MEDIUM. 








Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 28d and 2th streets, 
NEW YORK, 
$2.00 to $3.00. 


Tloures: 10a. mM. to8 p. mw. Terms: 


MADAME CLIFFORD, . 
(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AYV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 9 a. m. till6p.m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


— -- | — 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MAN "JFACTURED BY 


EK. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846, 











Responsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
ani liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance from our authorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric Readings for persons who *cnd me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


———.. ——_- -— _ 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 

Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 
Chronic anc rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
treated strictly on Botanic principles. 

NO POISON USED 
O Drawer, 391 Counse] at office Free 


teeta 


Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 














The Best in the World. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGANS 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


—— 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


6B. SHONINCER & Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 


706 W.Monrok Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


142 





This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a eperialty of al) those dixeases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
these may be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Chronic Di- 
arrboea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, 
and especially all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

In this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinarv discoveries have recently been mace, 
which surmount the difficulties bat have heretofore 
ttoed in the way of their cure. 

The pecniiar advantage which the practice at this 
Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition 
to all the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
tics and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
aleo has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 
through 


CLAIRVOYANCE, 


as well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL 
and SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various 
forms. 

This combination of remedial means can safely be 
relied upon to cure every disease that has not already 
destroyed some vital internal organ, No matter how 
often the patient affected in chronic form may have 
failed in obtaining relief. he shou!d not despair, but 
seek it from this, the only Institution where all the 
various methods of cure can be combined. 

In addition tothe cure of disease, Clairvoyant con- 
sultations upon all kinds of business and upon all 
forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 

Sealed letters answered. 

Reception hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the 
world. 


All letters should be addresred 
Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 706 W. Monroe Street, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 


The Sexual Question 
The Money Power. 


How shall this Power be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us: 

A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
aon, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request. 

** Sister Lois—I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of 80 many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add my name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it can be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logicai, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

“M L SHERMAN, M. D. 

‘* ADRIAN, Micn.’’ 

Price 15 cen 
dozen. 


single copy; 10 cents if#ent by the 





Address: OUR AGE, Battle Creek, Mich, 


SENT EVERYWHERE! 


THE TOLEDO SUN, 


No Chromo Fraud with it. 





DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper - or for cut- 


ting dress patterns. 





The Sun is printed to be read. 
BY 
PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place on the Centre Table, 
while the old © 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES DP ON THE SHELF. 





SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 
Bdited and Published by Jno. A. LANt, at 129 Summit 
Strect, Toledo, Ohio, 

TERMS: 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; $1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; 75c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 
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DR. J. . PHILLIPS, 
Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 


OMRO,7 Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence, 


GUARANTEES SATISFACTION, 


Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. Phillips is faicnfal, teastworthy and successful. 
—0O. Barrett. 

Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. v. Wilson. 





“The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH, 
Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Mediwm, 
277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 
Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on all 


the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 
and Tests. 








Terms for Cups LARGeOR. .occscicccccccccecce cbes $1 00 
" I: cnn cb-enenbe-oosw bossa bes 2 60 
Spirit Prescriptions, 25 cents each, with stamp. §j 
Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 
daily. Terms, $1. 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. 

Author of ‘‘ Clairvoyance made Easy.’ Second edi- 
tion nowready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith has been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New York city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience. 

YOUR PATRONAGE I8 RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 

Address as above. 





HARMONIAL HOME, 
1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 


Address as above, G. D. HENCK. 





A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 


Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
ephere? A Religion which will meet the wante of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Press, Free Speech, {3% and has no love to 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LOIS WAISBROOKER, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Office GS Cherry Street, 





Battle Creek, Mich. 





EARTH CLOSETS 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


on nee 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


6 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


AMPHLIE GRATI! 





oe 


Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advay 
tages over all others, The simple act of closing thy 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly j, 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vit, 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child: 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth . 
ashes. 


THE MACIC 





CLOSED. 


OPEN. 

Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo: ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture witn nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 


CLOSED. OPEN. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS 
DRY EARTH FURNISFPED FREE ON REASONABLE ©ON 
PITIONS, 


} WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. -MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
\ WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
' 86 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


CONJUGAL SINS 


Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. By Avueustus K. GARDNER, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College, Twen 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface, Just Ready. One vol., 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDORSEMENTS AND OPINIONS. 


From Rey. Dr. John Todd, author of the ‘Student's 
Manual,”’ etc., ete.—‘* You have done well, and I bell 
every attempt to lift up or hold back poor humanity 
from evil most praiseworthy. Were you to hear 4! 
the confessions about ‘Conjugal Sivs’ which might 
be made, vour ears would give out under the wail. 


“It is a sound, earnest book, written with know! 
edge, purpose and feeling.”"—N. Y. Zradune. 


“There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion.”—-N. Y. Herald. 

“The author's words are of great import, and de 
serve serious attention. They are, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fas 
tidious.’’—Evening Post (Chicago), 


‘It is unexceptionable in tone, and calculated to D¢ 


‘ ‘ . : y , . 
very useful in its advice. We hope it wil! be sold and 


read, and its counsels heeded.”’—Congregationall* 
(Boston). 


‘It is written in the best spirit, scientific and mor4l, 
and it ought to be read by husbands and wives, #"' 
fathers and mothers.”’—N. Y. Independent. 


_ “Ttis elevated in tone, thorough and yet delicate 
in treatment.’’—Home Journal, N. Y. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 
G. J. MOULTON, Publisher, 
103 FULTON sT., NEW YORS-. 
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